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PREFACE 



The Nationaj Consortium of Competency Bas^ Education Center| which assumes 
responsibility for the authorship of this paper is an informal association of institutions in- 
volved in the development and implementation of Competency Based Teacher Education. • 
^ At the present time, there are nine National CBE Centers: 

Florida State Georgia 

Michigan State . ' • Syracuse ' 

Teaching Research/ - Houston 

Oregon College of Wisconsin 
Educatioa Toledo ^ 

Columbia 

Each of th^ centers is an Outgrowth of CBE design and development activities 
initiated in 1968 as the Comprehensive Elementary Teacher^ Preparation Models with support 
iTom the National Center for Education Research. Today tiiesQ centers are; 1) conducting 
research and development activities in the context of implementing a variety of CBJE, pre- ' 
service^ and in-service CBE Program Models, and 2) providing development assistance and 
training services for those interested in installing competency-based education programs. 

The Consortium: 1) serves as the coordinating body for the National CBE Centers; 

2) serves as a conceptual forum focusing on the refinement and advancement of CBE concepts; 

3) provides p source of CBE leadership at the National level; and 4) functions as a clearinghouse 
for the provision of developmental assistance to meet National priority CBE needs. The 
Consortium is currently engaged in developing two other major papers for National dis- 
seminatiqh - one a position statement on the Governance by Consortium and the seqond a 
careful exanriination of a needed research on CBE - and is planning for a series of regipnal and 

<^National "think-tank" symposia and publications on key CBE topics, e.g., needed research, 
performance assessment, equality standards, and for materials development. " 

Each National CBE Center presents a unique profile of CBE activity and capability. 
All are engaged in some phase of implementing CBE programs'- three have operational pro- 
grams; all are developing and/or have developed management systems, competency lists, 
theoretical papers, and descriptions qf their programs. 
\ \ Although today the Consortium is a formally organized group of educational leaders 
in cpmpetency based education, it began as an informal group who had been instrumental in 
developing and studying the feasibility of models for exemplary teacher education programs ' 
under grants from USOE. This original group mef from time to time to discuss their in- 
vestigations and to share their ideas. Through fundings from various USOE sources this 
group, with occasional changes in personnel and designation, has managed to gontinue its 
professional relationships through frequent meetings and conferences in the area of com- 
petency based education. 

During the first few yea^s of its organization the Consortium divided its tipie between 
meetings which provided technical assistance to professionals from colleges, universities, and 
school districlis involved in competency based education. Later it turned to extending the 
concept of CBE through program development, research and related activities. ^ 
One of the continuing problems faced by institutions attempting to re-do their teacher 
education programs in the direction of more competency based activities is the general lack 
of definition and criteria for just what constitutes a competency based teacher education 
program. Since 1972, the National Consortium of CBE Centers has been working on this 
problem. A rough list of criteria statements was produced far examination, an instrument 
was developed, explained and tested in several institutions, and the document from which 
this monograph is taken w^ produced. Professional educators associated with 13 operating 
CBTE programs have been involved in the development of the instrument presented herein. 
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' FOREWORD ' 

The Multi-State Consortium on Performance-Based Teacher Education is pleased to 
>^ make available to interested readers this discussion of one of the issues of cuTrreat import 
' in the continuing effort to improve teacher education. 

The Consortium wishes to acknowledge its gratitude to the National Consortium of 
CBE Centers for permission to publish and distribute the catalog. ; > 
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Since the creation of the concept of corapetency based education it has had many 
interpretations. QBE has been defined in mahy different ways with uncounted different 
interpretations of those definitions. In practice, a few educa^onal institutPons, have designed 
programs which reflect in both principle and practice the fundam^ghtal concept represented 
by the term competency based education. Others appear to have had superficial acquaintance 
with the concept. They^seem to have selected a few related notions and by implenientmg^^ 
them have felt the right to call their programs competency basedr 

Probably the greatest number of those who misinterpret the concept have viewed 
CB^ as ppmarily Individualized instruction. Those who^havis taken this position have ' ^ 
usuaNy concentirated on preparing individualized (independent) instructional modules whjch . 
they sui;^titute for the subject matter units of their courses. These programs have changed 
little - the best dne could say for them is that though they remain subject matter jype 
programs they are individualized to a greater extent than they previpusly were. 

Another identifiable group has taken the notion of behavioral objectives, coupled it 
V with some principles relating to teacher accountability, given emphasis tp teaching per- 
formance and called it competency based. This group normally focu^s on evaluation. In 
general thery Nold that itjs the extent to which learning can be descHbed behaviorally that 
determines the extent which the teacher is competent. Here is a reflection of CBE buttiot 
a true representation in terms of the broader concept held by the authors. 

For those who endorse an experience or activity program, CBE implies field 
experience.* For them, the more teaching activities undertaken by the student the greater the 
teacher's store of experiences and thus the more likelihood of competent pei^ormance. Here 
the term competency based education is being int^rpreted-^s synonomous with field centered 
education. All would agree that increased attention to field experiences is a practice common 
to CBE, but lrt^iinlikely that one would find more than a very small minority who view this 
as the major focus. 

There have been those too who have sought Xo resist changes in practice but have 
accepted the terms^ Some of this group claim, "We have always soughtto prepare competent 
te^hers.^lndeed, for us, there is no chan§6. Teaching competence is the underlying theme 
of our^goals and objectives." There is some truth in what they say. For example, it is true 
that teachqr educators have consistently sought throughout the past few generations to 
prepare competent teachers. However, there is a difference between the generic meaning of 
the term^ competency a nd competence, and the specific meaning given to these terms in the , 
language of that approach to education named "competency based education."* 

There are other interpretations of competency based education that vary markedly ^ 
from that held by the authors. These four examples should suffi6e to point out that if there 
is to be an acceptable model from which to judge whether or not a program is competency 
based it is the responsibility of those who have bden instrumental in designing the concept 
to present such a model. 

Such individuals, represented by a group of about a dozen educators from* nine teacher 
training institutions and agencies of the U«S. Office of Education met in Washington, D. C. 
in mid 1972 to begip the process of devejoping a set of criteria useful in helping program 
planners and administrators define "competency based education" in the contexts of their 
situations. <^ 

^ What started o^t^^^o be a definitional model of competency based education was 

developed as a result of symposia fn St. Louis, Houstdn, and San Francisco during 1973 into 
an instrument capable of a variety of uses» This instrument was improved by the authors at 
work sessions in Albany, Orlando, and Chicago in early 1974. 
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A tentative version was field tested at eight institutions* in March and April, 1974, , 
and revised at a workshoo^attended by the ''field testers" in Houston in May, 1974. The ^ ti 

instrument contained in fms monograph is the result of those activities. While it is primarily 
the yyork of the four authors, it is the result, actuaHy, of th&colleidtive work of individuals 
at tvvelve institutions^ of Teacher Education. 

This instrument has been used by individuals irf operational GBTE programs to hefp 
determine the extent which their program is competency based; it has beelitjsed by in- 
dividuals about to embark on a program to deveipp a CBTE program to suggest "tasks to be 
completed"/rn their developmental process; and it has been used, in a raodified form, to 
ascertain cbmntOn or "standard" elements of CBTE programs existing in a state system of 
higher education. 

The authors did not envision the potential usefulness for their "definitional model", 
when the original think-tank symposium began to work on the process. The variety of pilot 
stUjdy uses to which the instrument was put, however, seems to indicate that the need for 
such an instrument is real^^ ^ 

This monograph is divided into three parts - one containing both a short and an 
anflplified version of the instrument, another containing an item by item discussion of the 
criteria contained in the instrument and the third containing descriptions of how institutions 
have used the instrument. For your convenience, the amplified version of the instrument 
appears twice in the document. 



^ "OCE,^ Houston, Toledo, Georigia, Syracuse, FlU, Xavier and Weber State. 
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Competency Specifications 

1.0 ^Competencies are based on an analysis of tfie professi^al role(s) and/or a theoretical 
fornjul^ion of professional responsibilities. 

Competency statemefitrf describe oy^comes expected from the performance of pro- 
fession related functions, ojnlhose knbwMges, skills, and attitudes thought to be 
essential to the performance of ^hpse functions. 

Competency statement^ fapflitate criterion-referenced asse^mem. 

Competencies are treated as tentative predictors of prof^sforial effpOtiveness, and are 
subjected to continual validation procedures. 



2.0 

3.0 
4.0 

5.0 
6.0 



CompjBtencies are specified and,madypublic prioK^to i 



nstruction. 



Learners completing the QBE program demonstrate a wide range of competency 
profiles. , ' \ \ - 



Instruction ' \ / ^ 

7.0 The instructional program is derived frqhi and linked to specified competencies. 



8.Ci~7:tnstruction which supports connpetency development's' organized into units of 



manageable size. 



9.0 



Instructiqn is organized and implemented sb as to accommodate learner style, 
sequence preference, pacing aKd perceived needs. 



10.0 .Learner progress is^eierijnned by demonstrated competence. 

The extent of learner'i^rogress in demonstrating competencies is made known to 
him throughout the program. 



n.o 



12.0 Instructional specifications are reviewed and revised based on feedback dal 
Assessment ^ 



13.0 
14.0 
15.0 

16.0 



Competency measures are related validly to competency statements. 

Competency measures are specific, realistic, and sensitive to nuance. 

Competency measures discrimffnate on the basis of standard^ set for competency 
derfionstration. 

D^ta provided ^y competency measures are manageable and useful in decision making. 
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17.0 Competency measures and standards are specified and made public prior to instruction. 
Goverri^ce and Management 

18.0 Policy statements are written to govern, in broad outline, ^he intended structure, 

content, operation and resource base of the program, - \ 

19.0 Management functions, responsibilities, procedures and niiBchanisms are clearly 
* A defined and made explicit. 

Total Program • 

20.0 Program staff attempt to model the attitudes and behaviors desired of students in , 
the program. . I ' 

21.0 Provisfons are made for staff orientation, assessment, improvement, and reward. 

22.0 Research and dissemination activities are an integral part of the total instructional 

system. I ' • . ^ 

• ' , 

jl^.O Institutional flexibility is sufficrent fpr all aspects of the^proigranl. 
24.0 'The program is planned and operated as a totally unified, integrated system. 



AMPLIFIED FORMAT 



Competency Specifications 

1.0 Conjpetencies are based on an analysis of the professional role(s) and/or a theoretibal 
formulation of professional responsibilities. ^ 



IndicatQj 




Rationale for program modehpnd competencies is written 



concrete and definitive 




not written 



Assumptions about learner'^^professional role, program constraints, 
ancj[4^arning and instructional prinqiples explicated 



1.3 



1.4 



yes 



no 



Each contpetency in pi(bgram can be logically linked to program 
model 



c 



all ' X00% 

competencies comp. 



50% 
comp. 



no 

comp. 



Program personjiel who designed program can describe rational 
a^d link coprlpbtehpies to model: 



/all personnel / only sm^ll core of developors 

1.5 -Entire program conceptualized as an integrated whole 
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total program 
conceptualized 
then specific 
paK^-tleveloped 



specific parts 
designed;.x>\r6rlap 
and gaps formed 
by analysis, then 
linked together 



specific parts 
designed 



1 Each criterion Tias an indicator added to facilitate the study of fndicators Unique to specifft 
programs. Users are encouraged to* add as many as are appropriate to the situation. 
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|Competency statements describe outcomes expected frpm^he performance of pro- 
i^ssion related functions, or thdse knowledges, skills, anc^^ltudes thought to be 
essential to the performance of those functions. \ 



-Indicators: . 2.1 



Sub competencies and objectives^re*logically linked to those 
competencies expected for program completion. 



alwa>/5 
clearly 
related 



usually 
related 



never 
related 



2.2 



2.3 



2.4 



Instructional objectives are sequenced from entry-level behaviors 
to exit criteria. ' 



sequenpe related to sequence broad, 
det^rmineiicl by 
college 



a logical rationale 



no sequerrcer—- 



Terminal competencies emphaVfee performance and/or consequence 
objectives, tiot cognitive objebti^es. ^ \ ' 



V— 

all ai*e con^ 

sequence and/or 

performance and 

affective com- 

^petencies 



most are con- 
sequence, per- 
formance, or 
affective com-^ - 
petencie^; d 
very few cognitive 



all cognitive 



4, 



Competency statements facilitate criterion-referenced assessment. 
Indicators: 3.1 Competency statements are clear and concise. 



all competency state- most competency . none 
, ments are clear to all statements are clear are 
students to most students clear 

3.2 Statements include criteria levels arid behaviors which meet 
acceptable standards. 



. all 



none 



3.3 Criteria are based on available evidence which is related to 

effective performance of teachers^ / 



ail 



none 



3.4 Competency statements describe: 

a;^ettin^s or conditions 
for assessment 



all 

statements 



none 



* \ 



^ b. Content Qf performance; 



"^c. Level of performance 
^for apceptable practice 



alL 

statements 



st£^ements 



none 



none 



3.5 



Competencies are treated asNtentativepredictoF^ of professional effectiveness, and are 
subjected to continual validatj^n procedures. 

Indicators: 4.1 Program includes research component'^to validate competencies 



Personnel and 
resources are 
specifically 
assigned to * 
this component 



Planned 
validation 
effort is 
evident 



Som^ * ' 
valjdatibn 
testing is 
done 



No planned 
validation 
effort is 
evident 



^.2 , Competency statements are continually analyzed and revised 



Statements are 
systematically 
revievyed for.^os- 
sible deletion 
or revision for 
each training cycle 



Some competencies 
are revised or deleted 
for each training 
cycle 



Competencies are 
treated as permanent 
ol^jectives 
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5.0 Competencies are specified and made public \}r\or to instruction. 

Indicators: 5^1 Required competencies and options are known to learners as 
they enter program. 



Written statement Written requirements Studenjts can not 

of competencies are available .to student describe the program, 

and diagnostic ^ prior to eacK program its competencies, 

procedures &re part. and their options, 
provided student as 
he enters program. 

5.2 All required competencies are specified prior to initial instruction: . 



Alt specified ^ most competencies written 

and published as program implemented 

5.3!* Indicators of competence vary among individuals and from 

setting to setting. ^ . . 



Flexible indicators Rigid indicators 

as appropriate required of all 

5.4 



6,0 Learners completing the CBE program demonstrate a wide range of competency 
profiled. ' ' ^ ' . 

Indicators: 6.1 Both required and optional competencies are included in th^ 
program. 



many options open to students no options 



c: 
u 
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6.2 Individual learner needs dictate program ernphases. 

always generally ! ~ never 

6.3 Required competencies and option^ are made known to students 
in advance., \ * , . 



al ways general if never 

6.4 Program options are not closed. 



yes > . , no 

6:5 Students may choose program options. 



yes / ^^-^r no. ' 

6.6 Learner cognitive styles, teachi^ng settii^g, area of instruction aid 
in determining program optionsj » 



yes no 
6.7, ''' - ' • \ 



I nstruction 

7.0, The instructional program is^ derived from and Ithked.to specified competencies. 

Indicators: 7.1 Competencies determine the learning outcomes to be acquired. 

\- 

All learning outcomes Activities are not 

^ , (knowledge, skills, etc.) v related to specified 

of the instructional program competencies, 
are derived and linked to 
specified competencies. 
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7.3 



7.4 
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Activities provided for the student to use in acquiring 
are determined by the nature'^of the cocnpetency: (i! 
not learn problem solving skills from expository teacpi 



Activities are derived from 
and linked to the com- 
petencies to be acquired. 



the competencies 
e., One doea 
ng). 



The relationships 
between activities ' 
aid the compeftency 
baing acquired are 
not evident 



The elements in evaluation instruments are directly rjelated to 
specified competencies. 



Each element of - 
student evaluation 
instruments is direcltly 
tracable to a specifjed 
competency 



[here^ appear to be no 
lationships between 
e items in student 
valuation instruments 
nd specified 
competencies 



8.0 Instruction which supports competency development is organized into units of manageable 
size. . / 

Indicators: 8.1 The size of the insti^uctional unit is dependent upon program variables. 



The^'size of the 
instructional unit is 
related logicaMy to 
appropriate program 
\7ariables. 



The size of the instruc- 
tional unit is not 
logically establishied. 
The size varies widely. 



8.2 Instructional units are organised and partitioned to provide data 
and feedback on learner's stage of development.. 



At the end of each instructional 
unit the learner is given feed- 
back on progress. 



The unit size is not 
related to the student's 
feedback needs. 
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8.3 Learner's experience with instructional units is used to 
determine suitability of unit si2e. 



Student's feedback 
concerning the suit- 
ability of units (by 
length, complexity, 
amount of content, 
etc.) is used .to re- 
vise units. 



No attempt is' 
made to obtain 
knowledge 
of student's ex- 
perience in using 
units. 



8.4 



9.0 Instruction is organized and implemented so as to accommodate learner style, 
sequence preference, pacing and perceived needs. 

. Indicators: 9.1 Instruction provides alternative learning activities. 



Instructional units pro- 
vide suggested alternate 
learning activities 
which' accommodate the 
students' learning ^le. 



No provision-is made 
in instructional units 
for individual students' 
learning styles. ' 



9.2 Program sequence iricfudes-a wide range of options. 



Prograpi sequence options are 
.known by learner. 



^.Program sequence 
options are neither 
known or available 
to learner. 



9.3 Instruction is paced to the learner. 



Learners proceed 
at varying. paces 
through each segment 
of the program. 



Some differentiation 
is made in learner 
pacing but determin- 
ed primarily by 
learner circum- 
stances rather 
than program design. 



Lear[iers all 
proceed at the 
at the same pace 
through the 
program. 
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9.4 Instruction provides for learner perceived needs. 



Instructional unjts 
ihclude "learner * 
i^elect" options for 
i^^truction.'v 



Instructional options ^ 
for achieving compeffence 
not available to 
program'. 



9.S The learner is given opportunities to assess effectiveness of his preferreid 
learning styles. ^ 



There are opportunities 
fof the studerit to 
closely examine with 
technical and pro- 
fessional assistance 
the learning styles 
preferred, v 



Little or no attention 
is given to the relative 
effectiveness of particular 
learnihg styles as they 
are applied by particular 
individuals in reaching 
their objectives. 



9.6 Conferences are held with learners at prescribed intervals. 
\ 



Know schedule of 
conferences combined 
with open system where 
confei^nce really held 
wherl needed. 



No conferences 
held. 



9.7 



10.0 Learner progress is determined by demonstrated competence. 



J) 



\ 



10.1 The student is knowledgable of the general nature of competencies 
and criteria u<ted to determine the extent to which performance 
approaches professional standards foracceptability. 



Student describes 
competencies and 
the standards for 
acceptability. 



Student not able 
to describe cohi- 
petencies request 
or criteria that 
are acceptable. 
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10.2 Learner progress records are adequately detailed in tercns of 
the competehcies to be acquired. / 



Learner progress records 
are adequately entailed, 
in terms of the com- 
petencies to be acquired. 



Learner progress, 
records not kept 
on file.^ 



10.3 Learner progress records are used to chart future programs' 
. directions. 



10.4 



10.5 



Learner progress^ records 
are frequently used to 
chart program direction. 



Learner progress 
records are seldom 
if ever used to chart 
program direction. 



The demonstration of pj;agress in acquiring the competency is 
the focus of attention in determining the extent to which the 
learner is experiencing success. 



Success is determined by 
extent of progress 
in acquiring the com- 
petency. 



Success is determined 
by some other other 
criterion such as amount 
of knowledge acquired, 
or nunxb^r of activities 
completed. 



The instruction nribnagement system makes provisions for student^ 
to be worKing gjt various points of development concurrently. 



Instruction is modularized 
and organized to be darried 
out individually or in small 
groups by variable scheduling 
techniques. 



Insirciction is based 
yCfn the assumption 

that'all students . 
^^SfiouTdacquire the same 

learnings at the same 

time. 



10.6 
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11.0 The extent of learner's progress in demonstrating competencies is made known to 
— him throughout the program. ^ . 



Indicators: 11.1 



Learner progress records are maintained and available to ajl 
cbncerned (learper, instructors, counselors). 



\ 



Learner progress records 
are accessible, adequately 
detailed, and open to 
himself, instructors, and 
counselors. 



Learner progress 
records are in- 
accessible, in- 
adequate, and/or 
closed to students. 



1 1v2 The instructional staff (instructors and counselors) and learner 
periodically review progress records in conference. 



Student progress 
conferences are . 
held frequently. 



Student progress 
conferences are 
non-existent. 



11.3 The instructional management system provides for the frequent 
and/or continuous updating of the student's progress records. 



Progress records updated 
on a continuing basis. 



Progress records if 
available are onl^ 
updated at infrequent 
(i.e., semester end) 
periods. 



1 1.4 The student is provided with opportunities to acquire skill in 
analyzing and evaluating his owfi pl-ofessional behavior. 



In addition to being 
provided with information 
about his progress, the 
student is helped to 
'acquire skill in analyzing 
his own professional 
behavior. 



Little or no at- 
tention is given 
t6 the analysis of 
the student's progress, 
and none In helping 
the student acquire 
this skill himself. 



11.5 
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Instructional specifications are reviewed and revised based on feedback data. 

Indicators: 12.1 Specifications for the instructional system are explicit and 

all concerned (students, instructors, counselors, instructional 
0 , professional services personnel, etc.) are aware of these 

specifications. ^ 



A list of specifications* 
for the instructional 
system is published. 



Neither specifica- 
tions nor policies 
concerning the 
instructional system 
have been recorded 
mucb less made 
knowi^ to those 
Involved. 



/ 12.2 Procedures have been established for having students assess 
the instructional system. 



On a frequent periodic No attempt is made 

or continuing basis to obtain(students' 

students are asked to , reactions \o the in- 

react to the effective- ' struct! onalprO' 

ness ofi the procedures ^ cedures. 

used in ithe instruc- 
tional system. 

12.3 A wide range of data is considered in the analysis of the in- 
structional system. (Student time, instructor time, in- 
structional resources, management needs, learner performance, 
etc.). - 



An extensive collection No attempt is made 

^ of data is used for the to analyze the 

analysis of the instruc- operation of the 

tional system. instructional system. 

12.4 Data obtained from the analysis of the instructional system as 
provided by student feedback are used to revise the system. 



On a frequent periodic 
or continui^ng basis t'he 
^ instructional system is 
revised from data pro- 
vided by student feedback. 




Mo systematic or regular 
attempt is made to revise ' 
the instructional system. 
Changes are made primarily 
on demand from some con- 
ditibn or authority. 



Assessnient 



13.0 Competency measures are related validly to competency statements. 

Indicators: 13.7 A listing of performance indicators is included with each com- 
petency statement. 



Multiple indicators 
are present for all 
competency state- 
ments 



Few corr^petency No competency' 

statements have statements 

multiple have more than 

indicators one indicator 



13.2 Indicators are logically related to comjjetency statements. 



all 

competencies 



/ 



^ome 
/ of them 



none 



13.3 Measuring instruments are logically related to indicators. 



all 

'competehc^es 



some 
of them 



none 



13,4 



/ 



• \ 



14.0 Competency measures are specific, realistic, and sensitive to nuance.. \. 

^ Indicators: 14.1 Competency measures discriminajteisetween learners who 

demonstrate and thosejfybotfo not demonstrate competency. 



AU-ifieasures 
"rnost of the time 



Most measures 
most of the time 



Undetermined 



14.2 Measures assess consia^gopy of performance over time 




Always 



dually 



Seldom 
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14.3 Relieibility of instruments is koc^ and high 



14.6 



Commuted for 
all instruments 
aiid high 




Some' 
instruments 



Not knoj 



14.4 Procedures for measuring competency demons 

specified so as to assume quality and consistency. 



are 



Generally fo[fow& 
^and known by data 



coltecjors 



](jire 



Procedures not 
specified, knov^n 
or followed. 



14.5 Data collection procedures require realistic time and resource 
expenditures by students ana staff. 




UnreaMstic 



15.0 Competency measure^ discnminate on the basis of standards §et for competency 

*^ demonstration. 

V ^ 
Indicators: 15.1 Specific acceptable standards are established prior to competency 

demonstration for all competencies. 



ERLC 



Standarfis are set 
and made public. 



Some standards Standards are depen- 
are set in advance dent upon individual 
case, decided after^ 
competency demonstra- 
tion; ^ 



15.2^ Standards ar'e based upon data. 




1 *, 



Logic, data or 
research is used 
as basis for 
standards. 



Standards are 
present but 
primarily 
based ppon 
judgment or on 
negotiation among 
developers. 



Standards are un- 
known or dependent 
upon individual 
cSses. , 



2'i 



< 
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15.3 Competency measure's provide data indicating the extent to 
which standards are met. 



For all 
standards 



For some 
standards 



For no 
standards 



15.4 S^aod^rds are realistic expectatfons of professional develdpmentaL 



All standards 
appropriate for 
particular phas^ 2 
professional 
development. 



Some standards 
are appropriate 



Standards are not 
realistic for particular 
phase 4 program to 
which t^ey are appliecl^ 

V 



15,5 Standards are applied based qn the demonstration context. 



\ 



Standard^ may be 
negotiated prior 
to demonstration. 



Standards are ^Standards are non- 
rhodified in in-. resistant or rigidly 
dividual cases after applied, 
competency demon- 
stration attempted. 



15.6 



16.0 Data provided by competency measures are manageable and useful in.decision making. 
Iit^icators: 16.1 Data are collected and stored in an easily retrievable form. 



Daia on competency Some data are Not collected or 

measures are col- collected, storage not"stored. n 

lect^^ and centrally not planned dr 

storfed. centrally located. 
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16.2 Data are reported at pre>4pecrfied deoision points. 



Reports are helpful- 
to decision makers 




bme reports are No reports are 
^de as a result geneVlfted. 
of\pecia| needs. 



J 



- 16.3 % Data are used in making programmatic decisions/^ 



Data are ge|ierated Occasionally data Not used, 
as a basis for de-' tisepl^as a basi^ 

* cision makihg. for decision . ^ 

I making. 

16.4 HData collection and analysis procedures are feasible in terms 
of \ime, personnel, and resources. 



-Efficiently handled : Collected but- 
within resources. seldom used 

; ' because pro- 

^ . ce^ures are 

cunn|^ersome. 



Burden id on 
program, or 
not cQllected. 



16.5 Data are easV to interpret 



16.6 



Format of^ata ^ 
analysis is clear. 



Not easily 
interpretabte. 



Competency measures and standards are specified and Tnade publfc prior to instruction. 
Indicators:' 17.1 G^ompetency measures and standards are in a written form. 



' For all c!)m|>etertcy Somje are None are 

measures and-^ i available. written, 
standards. 

I 

17l2 Competency measures and standards aria^specified in advanc 



yes for some ' nd 

17.3 Students can describe competency measures and standards. 



all known to them some knowp unknown W 

^ ^ - students 



17.4 



Procedures for demonstrating competencies are known to 
students and facufty. 



/ Known to all. 



Known*to some. Unknown tp.^,. 

students. » 



17.5 



Governance and Managgment 

18.0 Policy statements are written to govern^in broad outline, the intended structure, 
content, operation and resource base of the program. « 

Indicators: 18.1 A formally recognized policy-making or governing body Exists 
for the program. ^ 



A governing body is 
recbgnrzed a^ having ^ 
responsibility.and 
authority ^or making 
policies for the ' * 
program. 



No authority recognized 
to which one may turn to 
obtain knowledge of 
existing policies upon 
, vyl^ich to base pgi^aram 
operations. 



18.2 All institutions, agencies, organizations, and grou^ participating 
in the program are represented in policy decisions that affect 
the program. - ^ 



When policies are forrtied 
all persons or groups whi^h 
may be affected by those ' 
policies are represented. > 



No policies or polipies 
made by one group. 



16.3 Policy decisions are supported^by and made after consideration 
of data on program effectiveness and resources required. 



Data are coll eeted, and 
systematically stored; 
and considered in re- 
viewing, changing or 
creating policies'. 



^o i%search'bgse exists 
for policy decisions. 
Policies are the result of 
power relationships 
and persorlial opinions. 



184 
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/\n explicit statement of policies for management and governance 
o\ the program is available to all involved or concerned. 



Such a staterinent of policies , 
• is in printed form, current 
and frequently referred to^ 
by persons involved in manage- 
ment or governance of the 
program. ^ 



There appears to bemo orderly 
statements of policies avail- 
able to persops involved in 
management or governance of 
the program. ^ 



18.5 Associated wrth the statement of policies for rpanagement-and 
governance of the program is a list of the competencies 
specified to b]g demonstrated for exit from the program. 



There exists a manual or 
hand^gpk which presents 
statemeiSfof competencies 
specified to be demonstrated 
for exit acdompahr&d by 
interpretative narrative. 



The expected outcomes of the 
program are not clearly 
available even in general 
statements. 



18.6 Policies, organizcltion, and^mgnagement procedures are readily 
modified and regularly reviewed. 



Process known to all; 
review process regular. 



No Known governance 
structure br a rigid, 
unmodjfiable one. 



18.7 



19.0 Management functions, responsibilities, procedures and mechanisms are clearly 
defined and made explicit. 

indicators: 19.1 Management decisions reflect stated program philosophy 
and policy. 



Vi^hen management decisions are 
nriiade, the decision is accompanied 
by a rationale which cites the 
program policies and/or assump* 
tions Upon which the decisions 
are made. 



When decisions are macle 
they are primarily forced , 
by urjpent conditions and 
repr'esent an arbitrary solution 
derived from political rather 
than rational interaction. 
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19.2 The person or group with'^esponsibility for decision-making 
has the authority and resource): to implement tl^e decision. 



No person or group is required 
to implement a management ^. 
decision unless provided with 
the authority and resources 
needed to fulfill the requirements 
of the decision. 



Frequently persons or 
groups ate asked to imple- 
ment plans for which they 
have neither the resources 
nor the authority. 



/ 



19.3 Program management and governance operations are designed 
to model the characteristics desired of schools and classroom 
in which program graduates will teach. 



The criteria established for the 
management and gbvernance of the 
teacher education program repre- 
sents the kind of management and 
governance program which would 
be desirable for the schools in 
which the graduates ^e likely 
to teach. v 



The criteria used for 
assessing the manage- 
ment and governance of 
the teacher education program 
differ from those thought 
suitable for the schools 
in which the graduates 
are likely to teach. 

\ 



19.4 ' Job definitions, staff selection, and job assignment respon 
sibiliiies carried out by the same management-governande 
teamjf who are entrusted with other management-governance 
functions. 



vs. 



The preparation of job des- 
crfptions, the selection 
of staff and the assignment 
of personnel fo tasks is ' 
a function of the manage- 
ment-governance team. 



Various individuals in 
management are entrusted 
with various management 
functions. There is little 
or no attempt to co- 
ordinate. 



19.5 Formally recognized procedures and mechanisms exist for 

arriving at the various levels of progra'^m management decisiions. 



Procedures for program manage- 
ment decisions and made public, 
used consistently, and 
acceptable to all involved. 



Procedures for program manage- 
ment decisions are in* 
consistently follov)/dci. 
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19.6 



Total Program * 

T — ^ \ ■ 

20.0 Program staff attempjL to model the attitudes and behaviors desired of students in 
the program. 

Indicators: 20.1 Faculty and staff meet regularly to work as teams. 



\ Always Sometimes . Never 

20.2" Staff treats students with the respect and concern for support 
which is of the same high quality expected of graduates wfth ^ 
their relation'to school pupils. » 



Always , Sometimes Never 

20.3 Staff niembers openly share differences of philosophy and 
social position^ so that students see the appropriateness 
and strength in diversity. 



Always Soipetimes Never 

20.4 Instructional staff use the CBE principles in their own teaching. 

Yes No 

20.5 

• A «. ' . . 

21.0. Provisions are made for staff orientation, assessment, improvement, and reward. ^ 

p . . \ " * ' ' ■ * ! 

Indicators: 21.1 Personnel training programs are competency-based. i 

. Improvement of Isolated' No organized 

program personnel activities. - training pr^pgram". 

is through a CBE i 

designed system. / 
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1^1.2 Evaluation profiles are kept on all $taff and made available 
^ to them. . ^ ' 



Yes 



No 



21 .3 faculty reward structure consistent with CBE role descriptions, 
requirements and developehient. 



Yes 



No 



21.4 Staff developmenrt activities are recqgnized as important as 
teaching^ research, and publication, j 



Yes 



No 



21^ 



22.0 Research and dissemination activities are an integral part of the total instructional 
a system. 

Indicators: 22.1 A research strategy for validating and revising the program is 
* operatiohaL * • 

'-^ ■ : ^ 3 . 

Written procedures, Somie efforts to Not being 

hypotheses, date; study results of done, 

systematically applied, program. 

^ 22.2 Reports of pompleted studies are used in revising program. 



22.3 



Data or unwritten 
reports available. 



Numerous written 
reports available, 
used. 

Research management system is operational. 



No reports. 



Yes, comprehensive, 
workable, working. 



Some processes, 
not systematia . 



Not 

operational. 



3i 
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22A Procedures for sharing results with other programs and for 
obtaining their reports are operational. 



Regularly sharesjwith Haphazard sharing No relationship 
' at least two programs, of results with other than casual 

some sharing with , other programs ones. . 

ten others. 

22,5 Staff can describe the research strategy, on-going studies, and 
conclusions of previous efforts. • 



All staff Some ' Only for stuc/ies 

he is engaged id. 

22.6 



V 



23.0 Institutional flexibility is sufficient for all aspects of the program. 

Indicators: 23,1 Re^urce allocation is based on student outcomes rather than 
course competencies.' 



Resources allocation Resources allocated 

deterrpined by objectives by course enrollments, 

completed by students. ^ >^ 

23.2 Adfiitional resources (personnel, materials, facility, funds) 
are provided for program development. " , ' 



30% or more 15%increase« None 

increase for ^ in resources 

program c|j^$j0ii;-.; (personnel and 

' dollars). 

233 Resources are contributed by all consortium members (school 
"districts, dolleges, professions) to collaborative effort beyond 
> individual institutional needs. 



\ AM partners contribute A^^4east^e institution No additional 
funds and personnel to provides additional 'funds vproyidM. 
build consortium. funds. 
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Course, grading, and program revisibn pfocedures support the \ 
^qtativeness necessary to compUmerit the program. \ 



Changes readily 
accepted on 
experimental 
basis. 



Involved proce- 

res and numerous 
autholiza^ns by 
committees^m ad- 
ministrators 
necessary for 
.changes. 



No changes 
possible^ ' 



23.5 



24.0 The program is planned cf1f>d operated as a totally unified, integrated system. 

Indicators: 24.1 The program* was planned as a totally integrated systenVj^ 



Total program 
designed prior 
to independent 
parts. 



.Courses compiled Independent ' 
into a program. parts grouped 

together and ^ 
called a program. 



'24.2 The program is operated as a system. 



Decisions reflect 
consideration of 
the total system. 



^4.3 Management is by objectives. 



Many 
isolated 
independent 
decisions. 



Yes 



Somewhat 



f^o 



24.4 Evaluation system provides continual feedback to assess 
objectives achievement for various sub-systems. 



Data available 
and qsed. Program 
revised*' 



Data occasionally 
used. 



None 

operational. 
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24,5 When making decisions on one phase of the program, impact 
on other sub-systems is cal^lated and considered. > 



24.6 



Always Sometimes Never 

The sub-systems are continually being modified. 



Yes 



Somewhat 



No 



24.7 Harmony in principles among various sub-sysfems is apparent. 

) - ' : 1 

Internal Consistency can No consistency, 

coAsistency be generally * * or not 

easil^ apparent. identifie^. considered. 

' / ■ ; ' 

24.8 The program is continually evaluated against the actual pro- 
fessional needs, and refined based on feedback, * ^ ^ ^ 



\ 



24.9 



Formal revieyv 
structuri^ 
dperational; 
chan0es continually 
being considered. 



/ 



Program not 
amenable to 
modification. 
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INTRODUCTION X 

This section is designed to help the read^i^^derstand the various criteria, the indicators 
oila may expect to find which support the ipmria, and the rationale behind the authors' in- 
clusion of some aspects and excius^n ofr<^ers vis-a-vis the criteria. For each of the^criteria, this 
section includes (a) the criterion statement; (b) the indicators for that criterion.'^id (c) a dis- 
cussion of the criterion, the indicators and the authors' rationale. The intent of the section is to 
allow the reader to consider the criteria from the same perspective of the authors. The authors 
.would be quite concerned if this discussion, in any way, would limit the reader from the variety 
of possibilities for use which might be imagined for an individual criterion or the criteria as a group. 

COMPETENCY SPECIFICATIONS 

Six of the criteria describe competency specifications which speak not to operational aspects 
of the program but to how competency statements are determined, written, measured and used. The 
analysis contained in this part includes implications for the public nature of competencies and the 
flexibility necessary in "reqlJiring" confipetence. 

1.0 Competencies are based on an analysis of the professional role(s) and/or 
a theorcf^ical formulation of professional responsibilities. 

This criterion examitie/s how competencies are determined. The basic contrast that is made 
is between traditional curriculum designs and the competency-based curriculurji. design. The 
principal distinction is that the latter is the result of an analysis of the professional role of 
practitioners for which CBMtudents are being trained. 

Traditionally^ professional educational programs are designed by educators who draw 
upon their expertise as/|[e|ined by an academic subject area (e.g., anatomy, physics, and literature 
or even so^^cisely d^inpd as human anatomy, thermal dynamics, apd 17th-century English 
poetry). What the student learns in traditional programs may or \mav not possesS^pecif ic 
relevance to professional practice, and the total program may or may not be coordinated for 
maximum learninig efficiency. Often decilsions made about currici!^lum requirements hav« lijttle 
justification beyond the fact that "our students always take 'X' subject of Professor 'Y's' course." 
As such, these decisions exude an aura of the initiation rile. ' ^ ^ 

CBE, however, emphasizes the connection between professional competence and the 
specification of trainee learning experiences. The analysis of professional responsibilities, therefore, 
is a prerequisite for curricular decisions. Some areas of professional activity may not admit to 
precise analysis; yet even in such cases theoretical formulations of these areas can be made con- 
sistent with the tetctjl professional role definition. Based on professional descriptors (whether 
pragmatic or theoretical), a rationale can be \K/ritten whigt^communicates a professional training 
program's purpose and goals. The rationale provides the Students of the progra/h, the public supporting 
the program, ano^the faculty conducting the program with a clear exposition of the program's 
objectives. Hidden agendas within the professional training will disappear. Students will 
know what is expected of them prior to entry in the program. Public support can be based on informed 
commitment to the objectives. Faculty will know the contribution they make to the program and 
how it connects with the total design. 

^ The writing out of competency statements as the foundation of the curriculum plan achieves 
the benefits of both curricular precision and programmatic integraffon. Questions of tKe relevance 
of each part are answered as the parts fit into the total plan. The totality of the instruction system 
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possesses a concreteness expressed in distinct competent/' statements. The final result is a high 
order of curriculum specification which avoids either^ phony idealism and platitudes vyhich 
character j2>wesirjcatalogue descriptions of trainigcf^rograms or the fragmentary collection 
of disparate pieces of instruction. 

One of the underlying assumptions pfcompetency-based4)rograms is that the selec^fon 
of competencies is made through a process in which all majorJ,0f^icipants in the profess 
tribute to determining what constitutes a valid competency^ For the teaching professjpn such 
participants would include university faculty, practicing teachers, administrators 
university and school, students and the general public. All parties and all sourcesyjmist be 
sought to assure an adequate getieralizable analysis of job definition. This assu^tion has 
consequences in the systemic design of a CBE program which are discussed>^er other criteria 
statements; for example, student placemf6nt in cooperating field centers i^ewed as not only 
a way by which students practice and demonstrate certain competen^^ut arso as^ means 
of validating the competency statements and providing dfata for thp#revision. Since no 
decision is made in isolation from other c(;mipo/ieni^ of the program, the design of the 
management system, the instructidnal (J^ivery system and tHeresearch system are all affected ^ 
by this assumption. . - /\ . t> 

Probably the^ greatest consequence of the application of this criterion in the design 
of a curriculum is in broadening the definition of a profession. Who constitutes a professional? 
The concept of-a practicing professipHal as-^n independent agent fieflbngirrg to a "guild" of other 
independent agents is no longer functional in our society. It is especially true that the arrogance 
of knowledge and narrow specialization can no longer be acceptable to a society which demands 
accountability from its professibnals. All persons who are affected ty the practices of a pro- 
fessional have a right to participate in the decisions which define the profession. 

The definition of professional functions cannot be left to practitioners alone. The 
apprentice system is dead in an Bge of technology. The training of professionals has to result 
-in the creation of equitable distribution of professional services. Competency- based educational 
programs move the profession from the status of a clique protecting its prerogatives to that 
of a public system delivering its services. 

/ • 
2.0 Competency statements despribe outcomes expected from the performance 
of profession-related functions, or those knowledges, skills, and attitudes 
thought to be essential to the performance of ^those functions. 

" Given a clear definition of the professional roles graduate&^re expected to perform, a 
CBE program delineates the Instructional objectives for trainees. Objectives are stated in com- 
petency terms and are sequenced from entry level behaviors to exijt criteria. While individual 
modules of instruction will describe learning experiences which have cognitiveyknowledge 
objectives, and while others will describe skill acquisition exercise^t|irgugTi simulations and 
other practice situations, the focus of the program remains on the outcomopr terminal com- 
petencies of the professional functions. Conceptual learning and affective 'growth and skill 
development ^nay be differentiated by separate descriptors, but the design of a QBE pr^am 
is always to coordinate and orchestrate the unity of these factors in tf>e1Wfyirunctteq|ng pro- 
fessional. ^ V ^ 

For example, a music teacher in a public school will n^ed to know a great deal about.,. - 
music literature, the history of music, harmonics, music theory, etc. She/he will also have 
skills in performance, probably on more than one instrument. However, knowing much about 
music and knowing how to make music are still not enough. The decisive criteria for the 
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professionaKeacher resides in the capacity to transfer the musipal knowledge, attitudes, and 
performafrce skills to others. Many musicians cannot teach, it is the purpose of a CBE 
ITfog^m in music educatiori to insure that the outcome of training is effective.functioning 
aVme learner consequence level. So as previously as§brted, it is necessary that the link between 
professional role definition and competency statements' in a training program be established 
and diligently maintained. 

A competency-based education program focuses on the expected behavior of the ' 
' pre-professional trainee as an indipafor Qf competency, whether in entry level qriteria or in 
exit criteria^ Tmjs, the objectiy^within the program are stated in behavioral terms and are 
sequenced to facilitate the acfquisitiorncjf Rffowledge, skills and attitudes. In many programs 
modules are used to define a specific developmental task leading to a demonstration of com- X 
petency. A modular fdrmat using behavioral terms permits the adaptation of sequence and 
pace to trainee needs. It also breaks up the traditional, and often artificial, divisions of 
J<nowledge by academic subject area. Instead of a vertical division of the curriculum, a * 
hoFr^ntal distribution of knowledge skills and attitudes leading to a specific competency 
occurs. 

A competency statement describes the outcome behavior, but this standard aisp 
recognizes the fact that each behavior is incorporated intd the repertoire of individual 
trainees who emit tfie behavior. So the reality of a CBE program fosters the individual ap* ^ 
^ proprration of professiprTal behavior. The program allows opportunity for the student to 
>^ersonally relate discrete knowledge, skills and attitudes into his/her own set of behavioral , 
strategies^ A large degree of student responsiveness is build into the program by virtue of 
this fa^tf Different student progre^ does,, in^ fact, elicit different patterns of using knowledge, 
slult'and attitudinal constructs. The result is that a CBE program constantly evaluates its 
criteria for mastery against trainee behavior in professional roles, rather than against some 
absolute, artificial standaj^d. The recycling of the instructional- ptiogram, thus, becomes a 
continuous process. ' ^ 

3.0 Competency statements facilitate criterion-referenced assessment. 

Qf\e of the great advantages of a CBE program is that the evaluation/assessment of 
trainee performance is b^i^d upon measurable criteria rather than on standamMlorms. At 
least, this is true to th^ extent it is possible to describe the desirable outcomes in^ehavioral^ 
termsr The practice of norm-referenced assessment of student work has long been an in* 
hibitor of student growth and even of curriculum changBr>^Argood example of norm*referenced 
assessment is the traditional practice of many mathematics ^rof^ors who pride themselves 
in failing an exact pel^Bentage of students every term. Or take the <iase of the policy at some 
da^ge state universities whicKr have open enrollment requirements mandated by legislatures. 
These universities often use the large freshmen required courses, such as freshman English, 
as the arm of the Admissions office by failing ("weeding out") students in fixed quantities. 
Some norms may be useful, but ih most cases they Sre established by reasons other than 
meeting students' needs. 

Criteria-referenced assessment sets performance standards that are ^ased on realistic 
professional behaviors. Competency statements, therefore, describe the setting or con- 
ditions for assessment, the content of the performance, and the level of performance for 
acceptable professional practice. Successful achievement, as a resi(ljt, is based upon a trainee's 
meeting the prescribed professional criteria, rather than upon his competing against fellow 
trainees to be accepted into the arbitrary percentage of "those who passed." 



When has someone learned enough? The wise have always told us that the answer to 
that djuestiorLis"never." Xhe range of human achiet/ement is lurast, so that when considering pro- 
tess^Oi^ standards, it is necessary to state criteria with a high/ degree of behavioral specificity. 
At the same time, i^ is equally important to recpghize the variability in each trainee's display of 
the specified behavior. FoY this reason, CBE programs are iriai\naiJHOzed by definition. As the 
criteria of a competency list not only what is done, but also the coftdrtibrjg and the Ifevel of 
performance/so the "gestalt" of the performance for each traineejs considered in the assessment. 
The individual-student's performance profile contains the evidence of individual work; so a norm- 
referenced grading system is not appropriate. 

Nowhere is the evaluation of teacher performance more difficult than in the area of interests, 
attit&des and values - the affective domain? And yet the evidend& from research suggests that 
the quality of teachirfg is directly relafted to positive attitudes toyt^rd self and the world. The 
criteria for assessing teachers, and thus teacher trainees, must fhdt\!tde statements which relate 
to attitudes, beliefs and feelings; in fact, the whole range of val meaning in a teaching task 
is as irpportant as the observable behavior. A CBE program maK^I it possible to encourage the 
development of trainee sensitivity to this level of action by pro^^i^ing for individualization in 
both task definition and task reporting/recsril. Unless the trainCf&s are made partners in this 
process, this level of self-assessment just won't happen. ' Likewise, unless a program makes 
explicit its values, l>eliefs andjeelings about the quality of hunlan life, students'will hSve no 
guide in the struggle for self-growth. ^ ) ' ' 

4.0 Competencies are treated as tentative predictoi^s^ of professional effectiveness, 
and subjected to continual validation jSroceduresl . » 

A CBE program, to the extent possible, bases its desigpy operation and output upon 
empirical evidence linked to professional function. Given thisjgoaj, a CBE program treats the 
competency descriptors as tools by whfch^ predictions of succ0ssful professional function rpay 
be made. The existing evidence of contextual and/or empirical support of a given competency 
stat^mer^ does not negate the importance of continual validation. That is, a given competency 
maylje generalty supported by the professional opinion/judgrnent of its imfiortance, and there 
.^y be research studies which reinforce the competency's essentiality to professional practice. 
But, as trainees move into ^professional roles, a continual process of measuring the actual 
importance/use of the competence in practice is maintained. Frorrt such data, a given com- 
petency may be more accurately described or otherwise cnodified as a training objective. 

Predictability, in this statement, is not used so much in the statistical sense, but rather 
in the sense of an inferential relationship that exists between the demonstrator of the com- 
petency in a preparation program and future, short or long range success as a practicing pro- 
fessional. Validation testrng of the competencies ampng professionals in the field is; thus, a 
crucial research component of a CBE program. But even before all empirical data are in on any 
given competency, a priori inferences may be made as to the importance of competencies. An 
a priori inference is one based on a logical analysis, rather than "hard data" research results. 
The inference can be based on analysis of job definition and/or a theoretical formulatron of 
professional responsibilities. As research data become available they would be used. However, the 
lack of research data will not deter the preparation of competency statements. 

An example of the regenerative feature of CBE programs is the Toledo model. Formative 
evaluation is built into the Toli^do model's procedures through the Assessment/Revision 
Committee whose three major. concerns are the operation of the information management 
system to insure the continual collection and dissemination of data, the supervision of 
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p/^grammatic research, and.the design and ihriplementation of formative and summativje evalua- 
tion. Special ^d hoc groups are formed to aid in formative evaluation, at both the elementary 
and secondary levels. 

f At Florida International University student performance data and siudent attitude-data 
are cotlegted on all modules, tasks and enablers each qiTarter. These data are used to revjse 
arfd refine competency statements, module packages, etc. The Internal validation question being 
answered is, "Are the students actually acquiring and demonstrating the prespecified competencies? 
As a result of such built-in systems^ CBE programs can effect change in different program 
areas on an on-going, routine basis of operation. 

5.0 Competencies are specified and made public prior to instruction. 

IE program i^«characterized by an integrated design of learning activities based on 
clearly descried competency statements. The competencV^^statements speoify performance 
levels for traine^e evaluation and are known to everyone. The applicant tp^tpe program can, 
therefore, know in advance oi entry what will be expected of him. Wbile a CBE pripgram can 
pecmii considerable f lexibifity for student negotiation df.optiooal/alternative learning 
experiences, the Tion-negotiable competencies are easily identified by trainers and trainees 
alike. This fact increases the effectiveness of the training and the morale of the trainees. No 
hidden agendas are practiced upon the stu^Jents. Instructors knpw the objectives of not only 
their own area of teaching responsibility, but also of their^qolleagues. As a result advisement, 
student self-assessment of progress, and program effectiveness are greatly enhanced. 

Students and faculty of a CBE program have access to information about the total 
operation of the program. Students learn as they enter the program, through intensive 
orientation, the structure, functions and operational procedures. They know in advance the * 
objectives and criteria for assessment fon.ffiach part of the program. The faculty also^ knows what , 
to expect ^m l^ir colleagues ^nd wh^t uieir colleagues expect from them. In'contrast, many 
traditfonal programs make a fetish of secreov under the guise of "academic freedom." Such ' 
closed door policies often eover up sloppy.pjanning and ineffective teaching. In spite pf what - 
the catalogue may say about a course, many professprs teact^j/yhat they please in thqir classes. 
For example, at one major university it was disfcovered - only by inadvertence - that three ^ 
•graduate courses in a sequence of required courses all rbquireekthe reia.ding of Future Shock 
during the first year of that book's popularity. Who really knowg^^hat gdes on'^in another 
professor's course in the traditional curriculum? Hpw does^a student know/ what h6/she is 
getting int(^ when the course begins? While student evaluations an^'undergro^i^nd course 
descriptions are filling the gap On some campuses, t^re would be no gap in pi^ofessional 
training'programs which operation on CBE'principles. 

Iff 

6.0 Learners completing the CBE program demonstrate a wide, range of 
competency profiles. 

Wh^n a trainee in a CBE program graduates, instead of having a list of courses and a 
* grade point average as the evidence of his competency, he has a portfolio describing his 
denpionstr^ted competence in both required and optional areas. A competency profile of 
the program graduate could be drawn from the primary evidence of his performance at specific 
tasks; in many cases this evidence could include the assessed product itself - a paper, a^media 
program, a video record of a task performance, etc. Potential employers of CBE program 
graduates have a more accurate index of the professional capability of job applicants. 

r * 
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During training, the individual learner profits from the flexibility rnactP possible by 
the competency-based instructional design. Demonstrating competence iip areas of strength 
may be quickly accomplished, permitting greater attention to areas of student weakness. * 
The individual neeHs of the learner can dictate the allocation of time and resources within 
th& program. Likewise as requirements are met, optional experi^ces can prdvide a broaden- 
ing and deepening of learner proficiency. * 

' INSTRUCTION v ^ , 

^ Because instruction is the main business^of any educational program, the criteria 
for the instrucf^ion subsystem are acnong the most important. In CBE, these criteria re- 
flect system, order and direction. Whei^^ontrasted with more jcommon programs, it is 
found that CBE i^ not centered around a variety of learning experiences as is the activity 
program. Nor is Instruction incidental or derived from the i^xpressed wishes of the learners. 
Unlike th^ subject matter approach, it ^voidis having its students accumulate and organize 
jgscholarly ahd professional knowledge on the assumption that this is the primary ingredient. 
CBE instruction is derived from competencies and is directed at providing learners with 
these same competencies. Instruction is, therefore, focused on the job to be learned. An 
analysis of that job provides the performances, subject matter, skills and attitudes of which 
the program is composed. Instruction helps the learner acquire these elements and synthesize , 
them badk into the specified competencies!!)^^ TKe criteria which follow f^cilitate this process. 

* (,> 

7.0 The instructional program is derived from and liilked to specified competencies. 

.^A competency-isased program builds the design of the instructional program on the 
specified professional outcomes identif fed and lexpressed by^competency statements. For . 
example, if, in the judgement of some acknowledged authoi^ty, one of the professional , 
tasks 'm which a teacher ^tfoul3"3§mpnstrate competency is that of designing and administer- 
ing a respondent learniiag strategy,* tfien several implications follow. Not only should the 

« SLtudentin training acquire knowledge about respondent learr^g theory, but that student 
should also be able to transfer the concept to practice settings using simulations of real 
life pharacteristics.^ However, the test of demonstrated competence can only come in an actual 
cjdssroorh with pupils. It is likely that repeated practice would be required for performance 
, demonstration. Each of these steps in acquiring the stated competency implies a programmatic 
need: resource matlsrial for cognitive learning of the concept, simulation settings, materials 
for practice, and field/laboratory contexts for demonstration in real s&ttings. Program 
decisions are thus to be made on the basis of definition of the competency to be acquired. The 
demands of the profession are carried throughout the planning, implementation, management 
and ev^uatioffof the instructional program. 

It should be observed that traditional programs are often weakest at this point; homely 

^in demonstrating relevance and tl^e visible connection between learner outcomes and the 
specific activities of the day-to-day instruction. In many c^es, what occurs in classrooms 
and seminars is dictated J^y factors quite unrelated to student needs or professional competence. 
The favorite "hobby-horse*' of the instructor mayj^e thfe focus of lectures. Asisignmients may ' 
be iTiadQ^on the basis of materials available or instructor familiari^r Without regard to either 
student heeds or of an integrated instructional plan.' All that can be said with accuracy about 
traditional, programs that certain quantitative events have occurred in a trainee's experience. For 
example, most teacher certification programs still require a given amount of time (translated by 
cred'rt hours) in a given array of subjects. ' 
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„ )^ The in<;licators conc^riii themselves with the* primary aspects of the* instructional 

. ^ program other than the competencies themselves. The indicators focus on cqnteht,. learning 
activities and the evaluation of studentprogress. / 



8,0 



Instruction which supports competency development is organised into units of 
manageable size. 



The most common term in CBE for f'units of/nanageable size'/ is mc/dule^^^^HS^dule 
is an identifiable unit of instruction which logically would facilitate the performance of - 
one or more competencies. " A moqlule may be represer^ted by a collection of (1) facts, 
definitions and concepts aboutsome phenomena; {2) skills to W acquired; or (3} attitudes 
or values with^jch certain essential competencies can be implemented. / j 

B^use a,Yflodule may be large^or small, the term "manageable size"« needs further 
clarification/ This can be done best by contrasting CBE practices with common practices. ^ 
In coti/^mon practice the t6ac|iing emit is a standard length of time. There is some measure of 
flexibility irfthis practice. For exafnple, « coyrse is normally measured by some multiple of 
the academic semester or quarter Ijour. It is normally divided into subject units. It is common 
practice to divide a course into a number of subject units on the basis of the number of weeks 
thp course is offered. Sometimes a unit is one week; at other times it may be two weeks in" 
length. There are other variations, but all are based on time. Competency-based education 
assumes thaf^the managers of iearhing caif sefect the enablers in sudh a manner that the 
assortment sejected for the instructional Iearhing unit has identity ifi terms of the'competpncy 
to be acquired and at the same time is compact enough for the studen^tp grasp conceptually. 
In addition, CBE places no time restrictions on th'te student. He may pace himself as rapidl^ 
. as he is capable and he nj^y move as slowly as he needs. ^ 

This criterion considers the extent to which the si^e of a unit is determined by the 
program variables, conventional time units, ^nd studqnt progress evaluation needs. Attention 
is given to the extent to which stud^nts'^experiences with instructional units are considered in 
preparing and revising such units, 



9.0 



Instruction is organized and implemented so as to accommodate learner 
style, sequence preference, pacing and perceived needs. 



No two people learn exactly alike. An instructional program which does not provic|e 
alternative modes of achieving objectives forces the trainees into t\\e same mold. Because 
a CBE progrjam is organized.by the integration of competency statements, a wide range of 
instructional variables is available. Also, it is possible for the learner to take an active role in 
shaping the operational means and ends of program components. > 

Personal counseling is prbvided to help the student adapt learning alternatives to his 
personal styles. This is particularly desirable for teacher education programs. One of the 
goals of CBTE could be expressed in the competency for decision making which demands ^ 
taking responsibility for one's decisions and acts. If decisive teachers are desired, then they 
must be" prepared iivsettings which permit, even demand the trainee to take responsibility for 
his own learning activities. To make choices that attend to desired,personal and professional 
Consequences, the trainee should know himself well - his strengths and weaknesses, his 
interests,, his biases and his affective responses to interaction stimula. CBE design makes such 
attention to individual differences possible. 
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' Two terms used in the indicators for this criterion may need defining: learner^ 
, select in 9.4 and preferred learning styles in 9.5. Learner select options is a term used in 
instructional modules to describe the provisions made for allowing the student to ^go about 
acquiring4:he proposed learnings in any manner he chooses. He has complete freedom to 
"do it On his own in his own way." If at tKe end he can perform then ho one need question 
how he acquired the learning. Learners should not be held accountable both for the kind 
of process thgy go through and also for the results of that process. One cfr the other should 
' be required,, but not both. Preferred learning styles refers to the approach to instruction 
which the student chooses from his options. His reason for choosing it may only be that 
he thinks it is the best way . To know better whetj^e^^^^iwot his preferred approach es his 
best appfoadh, the student ought to be given opportunities to examine the effect of "his" 
approach with others. , , <> 

<r 10.0 Learner progress is determined by demonstrated competency. 

The individual trainee in a CBE program is judged on the basis of specific criteria linked 
to eacft competency. Careful records are maintained on each trainee, not for comparison with 
other trainees, but for the benefit of the learner who, with' his advisor, can plan and monitor 
progress through the program. The question is always^, "How well does the learner perform as 
judged by criteria which are set by the needs of the profession?" The learner then may know 
ho\)V well he is doing in approaching professional standards of performance, rather than how 
hecomparesryvith other trainoes. 

With the exception of the first one, the indicators for this criterion all relate either 
directly or indirectly to those characteristics vvhich affect learning. The first emphasizes the 
need for the student to be fully aware of its nature and that of the criteria for its performance 
The others focus upon the necessity for an individual to be aware of his progress/fof the juse 
of individual student progress to provide program direction, for the utilization of individual 
progress as the criterion for success, and for a management systems which allows individuals to 
vary in their rate of progress. ^ 

His progress in the program is determined by his demonstration of the objectives 
specified for each phase of the program, and his completion is judged by the competencies 
specified. This contrasts withprograms where the student is held accountable for participating 
in certain activities. Some CBTE programs combine the two, holding the student responsible 
for working a certain period as a teacher aide or intern, but the major criteria for completing 
the program are not related to whether or not he worked so long as an aide, bat whether 
Ije can demonstrate the expected competencies. 

11.0 The extent of learner's progress in demonstrating competencies is made 
known to him throughout the program. • 

Thd learner has access to all records related to his progress irrthe training progfam. 
, The evaluation process thus is an intr^al part of th^ instructional program. Learner records 
are regularly reviewed with the learner and kept current. ^Group data are available to the in- 
structional staff and the general public, but the personal achievement records of individuals are 
kept confidential. Evaluative comments, observations, letters are placed in a trainees file yvhich 
are: (1) based on stated criteria and (2) revealed to the trainee by name of the evaluator. Not 
only is the trainee expected to be responsible for his judgements, decisions and acts, but the ' 
faculty also are expected to assume responsibility for the integrity of the data. 
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If one can check positively each of the indicators, then: 

T. there are adequate records of progress which are available to all concerned 

2. the student has frequent opportunity to discuss his progress with those 
most knowledgeable 

3. his records are updated on a continuing basis 

4. he is helped to develop the skills to make his own analyses of his own 
progress which should serve hmi well as he advances in the profession. 

12.0 Instructional specifications are^rpviewed and revised based on learner feedbaqk data. 

^ .Since the purpose of instruction is to facilitate learner demonstration* of competencies, 
the effectiyeness'and efficiency with which the instructional program functions is of primary 
importance. Each part of the program, each instructional option is assessed cpntinually 
in terms of (a) the extent to which tearners select it, (b) the time required by learners to complete 
the option, (c) the time of staff in supporting the option, (d) program resources needed to 
support the option, (e) the relation of this option to others^in the program, (f) extent to which 
the option leads to learner demohstratipn of objectives, and (g) learner attitude toward in- 
structional optiqn and the objective it leads toward. 

To collect these data and to use them in revisions of the instructional program, a 
systematic process is designed and maintained. Students react to each portion of the program. 
Data on achievement are maintained. Validity data are collected. Procedures for collecting 
them are known to students and faculty. A regularized procedure is maintained for considering . 
these data and for revising the program. 

^ One of the significant strengths of the CBE design for instruction is the criteria by which 
tt^e components of the program are assessed by reference to learner feedback. Program, 
effectiveness may be judged by many standards, but surely one is the consequence upon learners. 
Affective responses of learners as well as cognitive functions are weighed. If a component is found 
to^have undesirable consequences upon the learners (e.g., takes too long, displaces other effects, 
bores or irritates learners, is dangerous to participants^, or is insignificant, etc.), the component 
niay b0 dropped completely or modified in some way to avoid the difficulties. While learner 
feedback is not the only variable to consider in th^ revision of instruction, it is one of the , 
major concern^. ' ^ 

ASSESSMENT 

The next five criteria focus the attention of |)ie user upon the assessment procedures and 
competency measures which are a necessary part of any CBE program. The criteria not only 
describe items reflecting validity and reliability concerns but also contains iniplications for 
the determination of "levels" of demonstrations, the data, their management and usefulness, 
jmd the public nature of the measufes. v 

13.0 Competency measures are related validly to competency statements. 

The e^^tent to which the measures of a cohipetency are congruent wjth the competency 
(validity) is an important dimension in a CBE program. Establishrng validity, particularly in a 
CBE program is not easy; as a result, many persons and programs choose not to deal With it ' 
directly. Validity is assumed. ^ . ^ 
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Corripetencjes are nof measured directly, indicators of a competency are measured, 

With the degree of logical relationship referred.to as the validity of, the measure. - 

With more simple measures, such as the length of a board, we refer to a characteristic 
or property (length) rajher than to the board itself. Further, it is this property th'^t is measured. 
Simpler properties such as length, weight, or size are more rjeadily identified than those fo^nd 
in education (achievement, attitude, ability, etc.) where the inferences are much greater^ Jl}e 
latter require indirect means of assessment while the board was directly measured. Responses to 
a set of problems are used as indicqtbrs of educational achievement or ability. They. certainly do 
not measure intelligence, but persons who are judged intelligent generally score highei" than 
persons judged less intelligent. ^ 

CBE i|)rogram measures ^requira indirect measures of competence. Because of the central 
mode in CBE competency statements and their measures,4he cdngruenc^of measuring and com- 
petencies is vital. Assessment procedures can be logically.derived from and related to competency 
statements. This implies several indicatory. First, the competency statement (or objective) is 
clear and unaiinbigious. Second, the mode of assessment Jogically relates to the type of coni- , 
petency or objective specified. For example, cognitive objectives can be asjsessed through 
paper and penbil responses, but performance criteria demand instruments such as check-lists, 
rating scales, event flows, or other performance 'descriptions. Consequence criteria would 
require measuifemenf of student rather than teacher activity or products. 

Consider the competency statement: "The teacher gives clear, concise directions." 
Certainly this ^elates to verbal interaction, and perhaps somewhat indirectly to the Flanders 
Interaction Anjalysis system, but it is not the most logically-related measure of the competency. 
Verbatim transcripts of directions which.can be analyzed for clarity and unambigiousness are 
one measur^. Describing student response (number and type of questions asked about the 
direction or extent to which pupils followed the direction or pupil understanding of the 
directions as elicited in interviews) provides indicators of the competency which can be * 
measured. 

In this criterion, two terms may need defining. Competency Measures refers to the 
instruments, procedures, and criteria used to determine competency. They may inctude 
lists of indicatprs and instruments for measuring indicators of the competency. Validity. 
typically inclu<ies both content and construct validity. ' ^ 

To ascertain the extent to which measures arf valid wit^respect to competer^cies, 
the following Should be collected: (1) list of competency stat^ment^, (2) list(s) of indicators, 
and (3) measuring instruments. When it is not feasible to assess initially all m63sures of 
competencies, a randomly selected set of competencies can be drawn, with their supporting 
list of indicators and instruments. For each competency^ specific instruments and procedures 
should be available for review. 

The rater's judgement on each of tt;ie indicators should be based on the logical 
relationship of instrument to indicators and instruments to competencies. The explicitness of 
this relationship also bears on the deliberations. ^ 

14.0^ Competency measures are specific, realistic, and sensitive to nuance. 

While the previous criterion concerned^the validity of performance measures, this 
one probes th0 extent to which- they are reliable. Reliability deals with how a characteristiq. 
is measured. In CBE, behaviors are sampled. If the procedures are not adequate nor 
appropriate, the results \n\\\ be specious - another sample would yimd different results. 
Reliability c^n be improved at least in few ways: (1) Write each item in the instrument 
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unambiguously. Ambiguous items decrease reliability since different people'interpret it dif- 
ferently. (2) Add more items of equ&l quaUty. This decreaises changes of random errors, but 
increases the time required t6 collect data. (3) Clear and standard instructions tend to reduce 
errors of measurement. (4) Administration of instruments under standard, well-controlled 
conditions increases reliability. 1 

This criterion goes beyond standard tests of reliability to probe the extent to which 
the item is sensitive to various settings. For qixample, is it sensitive to differences between 
high and^low socio-economic area school settings, between high school and elementary schools, 
etc. The name of indicators of competency will contribute to the increased sensitivity of 
competency instruments. Further, the extent to which data collection procedures and content 
are specifically defined will contribute to sensitivity, ' • 

Data collection can become a proverbial millstone around the CBE neck, however 
Students can expend tremendous emotional and physical energy taking pre- and post-tests. 
This criterion asks that this issue be addressed; that the extensiveness of testing procedures be 
identified and that judgements be made about how realistic they are. While reliability may be 
increased with more extensive data, realistic expectations from students and staff must be 
considered. 

This criterion refers both to instruments and procedures of assessment, which are 
specifically written, realistic in terms of time available for assessment and settings employed, 
and sensitive to varying environments and situations, , 

To assess this criterion, evaluators may wish to apply the above indicators to the 
same measures as used in 13.0. If all assessment procedures are subjected to review in 13,0, 
then all might be included in assessing this criterion. More likely, only a sample would be drawn 
for review in relation to both criteria, * 

In addition, are any data available which indicate the amount of time students and 
staff devote to pre assessments? To post-assessments? To their attitudes toward CBE 
evaluation? If such data are not available, data collection is in order. (1) How long does 
it require to complete the sample instruments? (2) Based on extrappjation, about how much 
time would a student spend in his program on pre-assessment and post-assessment? (3) What 
proportion of his total program does this represent? (4) What range of deviations might be 
expected from students of varying abilities? (5) What scoring resources are required to process? 
(6) To what extent are assessment procedures known to students and staff? (7) How much 
faculty time is devoted to pre- and post-assessment? (8) Are special facilities or resources 
required (such as public school setting on a simulation carrel)? To what extent are they 
available when needed? Are special arrangement^ required and what steps must be taken to 
secure them? (9) Can specific instrumentation be identified for specific comp'etencies? 
(10) Givenarange of performance settings, to what extent do instruments account for 
variances? (11) Are regular review sessions held to review and improve instruments? 

15,0 Competency measures discriminate on the basis of standards set for competency 
demonstration, , 

In CBE programs, not Only. is an expected behavior identified but also an acceptable\standard 
of performance. Some programs have progressed beyond this to multiple levels. \ 
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' ' TC - Total Mastery indteating the highest levej of performance in our program, 
is equivalent to Proficiency in another program. 

AC - Acceptable Competency allows for progre^ in the program and is comparable 

to Competent/ \ 

IMC - Not Competent requiresi.recycHng prior to proceeding to other phases of the 
program. ^ ^ 

Whether as a single standard or multiple standards, it is vital that OQinfHietency measures 
be of such a nature that they provide data relative to achievement of standards. The standard 
then is the acceptable level of performance iot competency. 

Standards may be contextual. Student reactions required of a competency may vary 
between secondary and primary schools arid between urban and suburban schools. Thus, for 
maintaining quality standards, more vigorous application may be required intone setting than 
in another. Standards are, however, established prior to, not following, comp&tency demonstra- 
tion. " ■ . ' ' 

Measures of competence often fxrovide normative data that is, a range of levels of 
competency demonstration. Acceptable performance standards are then set and adhered to. 
These should be based on theory or data, and should be alteralble in individual cases* to 
achieve uniform quality control 6ven though the conte){t of competency derViQnstration may 
change. The same competency measures as were evaluated in 33.0 and 14.0, above, should 
be considered in applying this priterion. Here, however, the focus is on the acceptable 
standards to be applied to acc^ptable demonstration of the competency. The evaluation of 
this criterion raises questions^uch as: (1) How wetQ standards established? (2) How are 
they modified? (3) Can they be changed in individual cases? (4) If changed, do they still 
reflect the same level of quality - that is, - would the individuaj probably have been able to 
meet the original standards under originally controlled conditions? (5) Are variables con- 
trolled as much as possible in competency demonstration? (6) Are standards based on any 
valid reasons^of^la?. (7) bo stan(;lards adequately reflect the competency itself? 

int^iews w^h developers may be required to collect 'data on this criterion. In these 
interviews it is necessiary to focus on standards rathilr than competencies or measures. The 
latter are so pervasive that they tend to interfere with the standards question. 

16.0 Data provided by competency measures are manageable and useful in 
decision making. 

Decisions made on the basis of data are important to CBE. Each student arul his 
advisor examine data on his performance and make decisions relative to his progress in the 
t^rogram. Program designers examine achievement and attitude data of sftudents'^relative to 
particular parts of the program and revise objectives and instructional activities on the basis 
of data. Program managers consider data relative to time and other resource expenditures 
of students and faculty in relation to outcomes and modify program thrusts, dimensions, 
and procedures on the basis of evidence. 

The way in which data provided by competency measures is collected and reported 
determines to a large extent its usefulness. Raw data are seldom useful; properly displayed 
analyses of c^ata require forethought and time to adequately handle. Considerable thought 
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must be given to major decisions which need to be made - by whom they should be made, 
and what information is required to make the decision.- 

Collectrng data just to have it is as useless as having no data at all. The questions > 
are: Is it useful and is it used? 

. Computer storage of data may be helpful in the process but is not necessary. The 
criterion to be applied in making this decision is one of the feasibility and whether or not 
computer storage facilitated the decision making process. 

As students demonstrate competencies and sub-competencies, the data on their 
* performance is useful to themselves as they make decisions, to program designers, in- 
structors. and managers. This criterion probes the extent to which these data are useful 
and used. 

In assessing the extent to which a CBE program uses data in making decisions, 
evaluators attempt to determine if data are collected, how they are stored, how they are ' 
made available to decision makers, who. uses the data, how they are used and for what 4 
purpose. They examine raw data from cbmpiled reports and trace the data collection- ' 
storage-anafysis-interpretation cycle for a specific set of data to ascertain the efficiency 
of the system. The eValuators interview data users - students, faculty, program designers, 
program managers - to determine their.perceptions and experiences with data in decision 
making, and to determine the extent to which data are used. 

Probes are majji^ in two areas: (1) Are probable decisions and decision points 
known in advance with data collection geared to facilitate decisions; and (2) to what 
extent could the system responcyf the evaluation team requested a particular set of 
data or an analysis based on known collected data? 

17.0 Competency measures and standards are specified and made public 
prior to instruction. 

This criterion goes in tandem with 5.0 which requires that competencies be specified 
and made public prior to instructions. CBE is an open system; it is a success-oriented 
system; it is a learner-oriented system. Thus, it is logical that the requirements of the programs 
will be known in advance both to students and ta faculty. The purpose of both criteria is 
to facilitate student achievement of competencies; research has consistently supported the 
thesis that man is goal seeking and that he is more Hkely to achieve goals when they are 
specific and known to him. 

Making competency measures and standards known to a student does not imply 
that the specific. questions on a test or behaviors on an observation ^cal6 which sample 
/\ competency wilt be known. This is particularly important with respect to-^ffective objectives, 
\A(here indicators, if known, might be mechanically performed only to meet short-range needs 
rather than long-term, more pervasive competencies. / 

This criterion also refflects known assessment procedures and time-lines. It implies \ 
that a description of assessment measures be available to students^ and tha| they know 
about them, "Competency measures^' refers to assessment instruments, indicators, pro- 
cedures for administering and processing, and analysis, while "standards" refer to the 
acceptable level of competency demonstration. "Public" is a word used in many different 
ways. In this criterion, it refers only to those people who are involved in the assessment 
process primarily, this includes students, university faculty perhaps public school teachers, 
and program designers. The time dimension, "prior to instruction," was included to 
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preclude delineation of measures and standards after thev were demonstrated. Any other 
time-frame referent is acceptable so long as both the student and instructor have access to 
them at the time the student first engages in the pi^cetes of competency attainment or 
demonstration. 

Interviews with students are helpful in collecting data on this criterion. The extent 
of their understanding of program expectations and how they go about demonstratmg 
competencies can be assessed by inquiring ab^out their current and future program objectives 
and activities. Do they, in fact, understand What procedures they will follow and what 
criteria will be applied to successful completion in the program. 

In a survey of program resources, are documents available which describe for 
students competency measures and standards? Are these clear and/%^derstandable? Do 
they provide direction to the student negotiating his way to competence? Ate^ocuments 
available to all? Are there some documents of a technical nature which i^pport specific 
assessment techniques and are available only to staff? 
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Governance and Management 

In CBE programs,^overnance and management are closely related. Governance 
refers to the controlling, regulating airid directing of program operations; it deals with the 
policies and processes which keep the System functioning. Program management refers to 
admipistering and supervising the activities of the program in accord with policy and in- 
cludes responsibilities for facilitating operations by processing needed resources such as 
equipment, personnel and materials. Because they are interdependent, one capnGr|,function 
effectively without the other, and thus frequently the two terms are interchanged in f 
applied ^ttiatibirls: 

The following criteria highlights the functions of governance^nd management which 
specifically related to CBE operations. ; 

18.0 Policy statements are written to govern, in broad outline, the intended 
structure, content, operation and resource base of the prog(;am. , 

Statements of pdMcies are operational guidelines. In a competency-based program 
probably the most important are those that set forth the exit standards or the competencies 
that the' educational program is designed to help.prospecti\r)8 teachers acquire. 

Other policies concern the organizational structure. Although different types of 
structure may exist, the primary criterion of effectiveness. of any one is the extent to 
which it facilitates learners' acquisition of the target competencies. ' ^ 

The term "content" is also a broadly conceived term; Thus, policies concerning 
content may refer to anything that has been put into the instructional program for the 
purpose of fulfilling the over-all mission. On the one hand, content might include 
learning materials such as literature and audio-visual aides. On the other hand, it might refer 
to practical experience in field centers. In all cases however, content includes both teaching 
competencies and their enablers, such as subject matter, communication skills, and attitudes. 

The source base of the program may be either a limiting or extending force. Resources 
are the available tjme, talentand effort that all personnel are willing to release to the training 
program. Also included are the real materials and equipment that are required to implement 
the program. 

\ 
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The indicators relative to the criterion of policy statements ^reflect the concerns ex* 
pressed in the statement itself and in the introductory discussion. They are the avrilability 
of three statements: an explicit statement of policies; a statement specifying the competencies 
to be demonstrated for exit; and a statement explaining intended structure, content, operatign 
and resource base of the program. 

In order for policy decisions to be made, certain procedures and mechanisms must 
exist. Because these procedures and mechanisms may var^' in nature among programs, they 
must be understood and recognized by all persons concerned. Also, every educational 
program must have some source of authoHty. Competency-based educational programs art 
no excerption. Thus, some governing body such as an advisory board or executive committee 
is created and is formally acknowledged as having this function. 

In a competency-based program it is regarded as necessary for all persons or agencies 
affected by the program to have a participatory role in determining program policies. This 
is' to say that a teacher education program may no longer be considered the special domain 
of the state department of education or that of the college of education at a universi^. 
These are only two of many partners of a consortium concerned with teacher education. Also 
included are teachers, school administrators, professional organizations, teachers' unions, 
community organizations and the students themselves. 

Program evaluation data are used to determine and/or to validate policy decisions. 
This criterion therefore regards program evaluation as an integral function of all CBE 
programs. The criterion assumes that program evaluation procedures begin by examining 
the discrepancies between desired outcomes and real outcomes. Should the program have 
met the demands of the mission, fh^n it would be ''an effective program in the sense that 
the objectives were attamed." However, there are other considerations. Ope must ask, 
"Was it worth it?" If achieving the objectives fs too cost(y in terms of what is- produced, 
then some modification of change must be undertaken. On the other hand, more economical 
means of fulfilling the mission may be created or discovered. The "costing out" of policy 
decisions enables appropriate conservation of available resources in terms of the desV^e^ 
goals. ' >^ . - V ' 

Thejndicatprs orei jBAh=if^terre\ated. When considered collectively, they demand more\ 
specificity of concern than is immediately evident. For example 18.1 calls for a qoverning 
body. This means a group of individuals. The next criterion (18.2) details the nature>of 
this group. It must include more than the "traditional leadership;" it includes the instructors, 
counselors, cooperating personnel and also the students for whom the program is designed, 
the community which it serves, and the professional organizations which it affects. The 
first and second indicators suggest that the "data oh program effectiveness and resources 
required" (in 18.3) means the identification of numerous concerns including not only 
that of student progress but concern for such broader assessment factors as quality control, 
cost effectiveness and discrepancy analysis. 

19.0 Management functions, responsibilities/ procedures and mechanisms 
are clearly defined and made explicit. ^ 

This criterion holds that a CBE program should have a complete and consistent 
statement of policy that is made available to all individuals or groups within the system. W 
further holds that, whenever decisions are required, a systematic consideration be made of 
existing policy so that decisions are consistent with that policy. 
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In any system some rotes reflect more the responsibility for establishing policy than 
that of implementing.jt; other roles are more concerned with carrying out policy than 
establishing it. This criterion suggests that competency-based programs clearly specify (set 
down in written form) the procedures by which the various levels of program management 
decisions are made. It giso requires that the. machamsms used to operationalize these pro- 
cedures be cleariy communicated to all involved. 

CBE4)rograms reflect concern for the conservation of resources. Any decisions made 
with regard to management must take into consideration what knov\/ledge is available at 
the time with regard to the objectives and the resources that are needed to satisfy them. In 
short, competencyrbased teacher educational programs are required to reflect consisteri;t concern 
for obtaining the most effective results in relation to the input with which the system is 
entrusted. 

Program management and governance in CBE should be designed so ds to reflect 
the characteristics of an exemplary model of school management Most CBE programs 
require job definitions or statements which describe responsibilities and activities for 
particular jobs that are carried out within the system. Staff selection proceeds on the basis 
of these job descriptions. All of these tools and processes are directly linked to the policies 
regarding levels of management responsibility or authority. 

The five indicators associated with the criterion depict a variety of concerns for 
anyone who seeks to determine the level of performance of a teacher education program 
which calls itself competency based. The indicators lead us to an examination of program 
philosophy and policy, decision responsibility, Job definition(i$, staff selection procedures 
and levels of program-management decision making. ^ ' 
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, .A number of concerns bf any Teacher Education program are also important in 
com^tency based programs. The criteria in this section direct attention to those areas 
concerned with the total operation of the program. Two direct the attention of the user 
to staff and staff development characteristics. One looks research and discrimination 
activities. Another exanriines the institutional flexibility necessary for a successful program. 
The last, as a summary item, asks the user to step baqk and assess the total program as a 
unified integrated operation, 

20.0 Program staff attempt to model the attitudes and behaviors desired of 
students in the program. 

An institution seeking to establish a functional GBE program can do all the things 
recommended in this paper, and by neglecting this criterion have most of the effort come 
to naught. That is, a program can be modularized,, individualized, field based and systemically 
designed and managed, but witl%tffW staff modeling the characteristics of competent, 
humanistic teaching which underpin the CBE design, the impact on students will be diffused 
and corrupted. The age-old injunction to "practice what we preadh" is especially pertinent in 
a CBE program. 

So the strength of the CBE program can, in many cases, be measured by the degree 
to which student contact staff display the skills the program seeks to teach. By staff, we 
refer to ^ staff. How many times can studer\,ts be turned away by a secretary's autocratic 
tone, and not get the message that they are unimportant? How often can instructors get 



so busy as to send out messages to students that there are more significant activities than 
students struggling for understanding? And what happens to students when they experience 
direct, authoritative "expertise"' on matters of self-posing and disrayery-inquiry approaches? 
If the staff does not function as a team, if differences aren't openty displayed and if dis- 
respect for students permeates the program, no amount of systemic management can out- 
weigh*the negative effect. * 

Students m CBE programs need to experience instructional leadership which is 
' concrete and related to life. This can be accomplished onJy if the staff brings to the task 
their full human potential and concern. While much theoretical work is useful in t|ie 
training setting, th6 staff which consistently connects tjie jheory wit^ their own practice 
of education gains credibility. 

« Sonie may argue that this criterion is not unique to CB^ programs; and of course it 

isn't. However, effective models are particularly crucial to CBE programs in a way they rriay 
not be to other programs. That is, due to the prominence of exit criteria in CBE programs, 
the definition of particular skills poses a powerful clarity, ii the instructional leadership is 
deficient, then the student reaction is so much more open and apt to be cynical to an 
extreme. The phony, the buck-passer, the self-obsessed has nowhere to hide in a CBE 
program. 

21.0 Provisions are made for staff orientation, assessment, improvement, and 
reward. 

. • -0 ' 

Many staff.in CBE programs wereredUcated^using other more conventional instructional 
modes. As the^enter CBE for the first time, orientation to new perspectives and new 
demands, is important. The specific requirements of the CBE program, management prd^ 
cedures, learning commitments, resources available and other factors idiosyncratic to tne^ 
program itself should also be included in new staff orientation. Further, some opportunity 
for staff to analyze and contribute to the revised program is needed. , 

Procedures for assessing the effectiveness of staff are usually part of CBE programs. 
Being consistent withXBE. principles, these assessments are based on pre-specified objectives. 
Feedback from students pf^ive to instructor effectiveness is used as part of a regular analysis 
procedure., \ ^ 

Regular staff in-service programs are planned. These are based on a needs assessment 
of program and instructors. These sessions are in addition to regular staff meetings designed ' 
to improved management procedures and for communication purposes. 

^ C^itipetency-based education programs assume change. They regard themselves as 
dynami&ind hold that were it not for their regenerative qualities the systems would die for 
lack of ability to adapt. Thus one essential component of all competency-based teacher 
education programs is that which provides opportunities for staff to assess themselves and 
on the basis of this assessment to find means toward self-improvement. 

22.0 Research and, dissemination activities are an intergral part of the total 
instructional system. 

The systemic concept imbedded in CBE is applied to operation of such programs. 
Such an approach implies clear objectives, activities designed to achieve these objectives, 
and assessment to determine the extent to which objectives have been achieved. A fourth 
and vital ph^sij, however, is the feedback mechanism which compares results with pre* ' 



specified objectives. It also considers ijnmediate results in the broader perspectives of 
general program goals, values, and societal needs. 

Much of the data employed in decision making is also useful in a research strategy 
to determine the extent to which practices might be extrapolated to other settings. CBE 
programs should periodically speculate on achievements. and practices, and report data on 
successes and failBres^^ 

Hypotheses concerning the basic fabric of the program and its procedures should 
be tested through carefully designed research strategies. Such research strategy may be 
planned and integrated into on*going activities, but with independent and rigorous inter- 
pretation of results. Some programs have formulated a long-range research strategy based 
on a model of their needs. 

In a developing^^rea such as CBE, many programs are duplicating efforts. Some of ^ 
this may be necessary as part of the developmental process, but much dupfication could 
be elihiinated through a profession-wide dissemination process. In focusing on a single 
program, the question is the extent to which objectives and practices of the program are 
based on knowledge of other programs and of research, and the extent to which this 
progf^ shares its own findings. 

\ In this contexlj'esearch refers to studies of the on-going programs and can include 
producfehgineering ^ktiesi (i.e., attitude and achievement of students using a module, 
seq\ier)€S of instructional events, etc.); competency validity studies (relation of competency 
^demonstration tp effective teaching?); institutional change studies; and studies of assessment 
^mtruments and procedures. Such studies may be conducted under rigidly controlled 
conditions or m field settings. They result in reports which lead to revised program operation 
or to an increased prdfessipnal knowledge base. 

Such studies are formulated by the persons involved in program design and im- 
plementation, and results are dissemihated to them and to others who are interested or 
concerned. 

Conducting such studies is part of a total conceptualization of the progr,am development 
and refinement sequence. It is considered internal to, rather than an appendage of, the 
program. . 

Judging this criterion requires the collection and analysis of studies conducted on the 
program. Is there an over all research Strategy? Are data systematically collectecf? Are 
relevant conditions accounted for? Is there a regularly functioning group who accept 
responsibility for research activities? Have hypotheses been generated? Are reports of 
research available? Do program people know about and use such studies in/tiesign and re- 
vision activities? Have they b^en disseminated? ^ 

23.0 Institutional flexibility is sufficient for all aspects of the program. 

^ CBE is somewhat like the nose of the camel po^ed under the tent - it carries with 
it numerous other obligations, less obvious but equally demanding. And, soorf the whole 
camel is in the tent. Pre-specified objectives for students^ igiply pre-specified goals and 
objectives for the program and the institution. The emphasis on competencies implies 
that the program is non-time based. It also implies a "yes - not yet" concept of grading 
which relates to objectives rather than to norms established by student body achievement, 
llie emphasis on objectives implies alternative instructional strategies - not a regularly ^ 
schedules class period. It implies instruction that is appropriate for objective achievement. 
It implies differentiated stafting patterns, teaming, group determination of appropriate 



goals and objectives, student involvement in decision making, and more extensive and in- 
tensive advisor counseling. "It implies closer working relations with schools, involvement qf 
school people in objective and instructional specif ications/ipd a consortium management 
system. It implies a more open and introspective institutional system. - 

Many institutional, v^ues held for years conflict with CBE thrusts. Grading is norm- 
based not criterion-based. The'public expects A, B/artdC grades. Semesters and quarters 
segment the calendar and define when \lvbrk is to be accomplished. State supported 
universities typically are funded according. to the number-of enrolled eaoh semester - 
time and student head count are the building blocks of their financial struqture and the 
reward system of faculty often depends upon "referenced journal articles" published. 
Management systems are typically line-and-staff while CBE implies matrix management 
concepts where objectives and program-specific thrusts'^are used to disseminate resources 
rather than previous cqg^mitments. * ^ ^ . o ^ 

Thus^ CBE designers often are frustrated by "Jhe system" which tends to maintain 
its curxeht practices that are in turn often not appropriate for CBE, This criterion, then, 
focuses on the institutional and inter-institutronaf setting for the CBE program. It considers 
the extent to which the institution is flexible as it deals with needed modifications to],''''' 
accommodate CBE. It examines process, people (administrators, committees') and organiza- 
tion. 

Because CBE implies field settings and infers consortia arrangements, institutional 
refers notorrly to intra-institution^ (typically college, school district, professional 
organization) but also inter-institutional organizations, management, and procedures. 
Flexibility may be defined in terms of responsiveness to need processes on materials. This 
includes communication systems, reporting practices, financial arrangements,'and personnel 
and other resource assignments. 

To ascertain the extent of institutional flexibility, the evaluation team will heed 
to collect data on CBE and more conventional programs. (1) To what extent is CBE treated 
differently? (2) Are additional faculty assigned for development? Implementation? 
(3) Are added funds for materials and other resources made available? (4) How different is 
CBE in grading an|l registration practices? (5) What procedures and s'rgn offs were required 
to secure such exceptions? Whatjchanges wereniot acceptable? (6) Are faculty salaries 
and promotions based on CBE efforts? (7) Is there a formal consortium witb bylaws 
and regular meetings of a governing board? (8) What funds, personnel, and other resources 
are contributed by each consortium member? Are any of these in addition to previous 
commitments? (10) Have time constraints for grading or financing CBE been modified? How? 
By what process^ 

Such questions may requirg (1) interviews with 'central university administrators; 
(2) description of committee and other approval processes; (3) testing out potential , 
changes (such as (a) no grades; (b) registration at any time for instruction related to a 
competency; <c) no courses, (d) varied method for financing program, (e) additional funds 
to field test a radically new and personnel - rich program componei^t) these could be in 
the form of vignettes tailored to the institution in which reactions are obtained from 
^ various individuals and groups as to the feasibility of the, change; anm(4) examining 
documents! on promotions criteria. . • . , \ . ' 
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24.0 The program is planned and opefrated as a totally unified, integrated 
system. 

As discussed in many of the previous criteria, CBE is an approach to program'design 
and management which is both comprehensive and commanding. The power of CBE is , 
diminished to ^he extent than^any phase is inconsistent with CBE principles. Thus the ^ 
program itself must be coitteptualizatiop as a totally integ^tednsVstem, designed arourM 
objectives, and continually revised. ^ % 

" The process for designing that program is objectives-oriented,' with the objectives 
referenced to the time-line for developmental activitid^s, involvement of personnel, and 
securing of resources. The process is planned around objectives. " ^ 'i 

Management too is objectives-based, whether related to a single or multiple in- 
stitution^;, to the process of management or involvement, to organization or governance. 
.Objectives are spedified then employed to guide development and implemehtatidn. 

Training programs for persons designing and implementing CBE also employ CBE 
principles and practices. In fact, every aspect of program design and implementation can 
be evaluated by reflecting on its congruence with CBE principle^. 

A key word in this criterion js system, for system implies integration and inter- 
dependence of the various sub-systems. It implies wholeness, definition, and distinctiveness. 
This criterion culmfnates many others, but draws them together to focus on an over-riding 
concept - the integracy of l^he system depends upon the extent io which each of its 
functioning parts contribute to that'integracy. 

This criterion actually draws its datg base and its concepts from previous cHteria. 
The evaluation team will want to review the operating principles inherent in other criteria 
and to speculate upon the consistency with which each independently and all as a group 
reflect CBE principles. Further, an analysis of the internal consistency of management and 
instructional practice as compared with student training program recommendation becomes 
vital. The analysis thus is tw6-^old^ external between the system and it^sub-systems and 
CBE principles; and internal consistency among sub-systems. 

This particular criterion is a good one to summarize deliberations, and ha& been 
listed la^ for that reason. It provides a Way to review other criteria, to corhpare them, to 
assess discrepancies, and to probe for refinement of previously considered data. 
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As indicated in earlier sections of this docun:ient tlie criteria have been used by 
staff members at a number of teacher training institutions. The primary usage up to the 
present time has been in institutions which are currently operating, at least for part of 
their students, a competency-based teacher education program. Two c^se study reports 
of such usage follow. Each were completed by individuals assigned the responsibility 
for using the criteria by their Dean of Education. At the same tiMe that these two were « 
completed, similar studies were being conducted at six other institutions where staff 
members followed similar patterns. At one of these six, Weber State College, the Dean, 
Caseel Burke, used the Criteria as th^ basis for a total program examination by virtually 
the entire Teacher Education faculty\ He reports: 

, . . I briefly discussed it (the Criteria) with the department chairmen in 
Teacher Education, and gained their interest in reacting to it. I had the criteria 
dittoed, with space between each item for reaction, and mailed it to the 
teacher education faculty on April 11, with a statement of purpose. 
. . . , On Friday, April 19, the teacher education faculty met as a group 
and disclissed the criteria more or less at random. Notes were taken of all 
responses daring that session. A second meeting of the group was held ©n 
April 29, at which further input was received concerning the criteria .... 
Regarding the total effort of the faculty, it can be said that some 
members were more involved than others, but all engaged in the activity 
to some degree. ... I noted on my own part considerable modifications of 
some ideas that were held prior to the meetings. I felt the exchange of 
ideas and discussion on the various topics was a building, improving activity. . ." 
" <^ ^ * . ^ 

At other institutions. the activities ranged from a single individual interviewing, 
studying, and observing their program and completihg the criteria alone a broad spectrum 
of copimittee assignments to piece together a composite reaction to the Criteria. 

A secondary usage of the criteria has become apparent since its development. This 
usage was discussed briefly during the early brainstorming discussions held by the 
' Gqnsortium in 1972 but was not considered to be a realistic target Such, however, has 
not been the case. Taking the criteria as a comprehensive definition of a competency-based 
teacher education program, it becomes a set of terminal objectives for an institution beginning 
to move towards a more performance-based program. The criteria, rather than being bench- 
marks to be used to evaluate an existing program, become areas of concern, needed 
development, and eventual tajfget conditions or behaviors m which the development process 
must take place. While it is too early in the use of the criteria in this way taprovide case 
studies reporting such use, the Consortium will collect such data and publish thern in the 
future. 



A CASE STUDY USING CBTE CRITERIA STATEMENTS 



L.Y. Mollis 
College of Education 
University of Houston 

The process employing the criteria statements was a consequence of a set of circum- 
stances and assumptions. Currently, the College of Education is engaged in a number of 
program development activities. The combination of which/^^in time^ will institutionalize 
competency teased teacher education at the University of Houston. 

To understand the process using the criteria statements requires some knoyvledge 
of our current stage of development. This can best be accomplished by descriptions of out 
program development activities to date, April 30, 1974. ^ ' < 

PROGRAM 

Course Revision 

In the Fall, 1968, a few professors began to experiment by mediating sections of 
their courses. Subsequently, this took on the form of modular iii^struction with learning 
options available to students within the module. At this date, from fifty to seventy-five 
percent of the ''regular'' program uses modules and a competency based approach. 

Pilot Program Number One 

In the Summer, 1971, sixty-four students volunteered to participate in and assist 
with the development of a competency based teacher education program which began in 
the Fall, 1971 and ended in the Summer, 1973. Since professional education courses can 
only be offered at the junior and senior level, the program design encompassed the last 
two years of the student's bachelors degree program and included only tl;ie professional * 
experiences. The group cohsisted of twenty-nine elementary education majors and thirty- 
five secondary and all-level majors. The instructional faculty for the first year consisted 
of nineteen part-time persons totaling five and one-half full-time equivalents. They were 
supported by outside funding which also provided most of the materials and other resources. 

Pilot Program Number Two 

In the Summer, 1972 eighty-four students volunteered to become involved in a 
revised version of Pilot Program Number One. This program began in the Fall, 1972 and 
is scheduled to end in the Summer, 1974. In January, 1973 an additional thirty-seven 
students began the program. These were students that might realistically expect to graduate 
with the other group. The total grgup of 121 consisted of 92 elementary education majors, 
26 English/secondary education majors and 3 history/secondary education majors. Seventeen 
faculty or 3 full-time equivalents were assigned to the program. Most of the instructional 
faculty were supported by inside funding, as were the materials and other resources. 

Institutionalized Program: Fall, 1973 

In the Fall, 1973 all students taking their first education course were placed in a 
program which^ was to become the institutionalized version of the pilot program. Six 
hundred twenty-four students were involved in the program. They were separated intp five 
teams which cotisisted of: 77 elementary education majors; 112 elementary/early childhood 
education majors; 130 elementary/special education majors; 174 Arts and Sciences - Teacher 
Education majors (prospective secondary school teachers); 131 all-level majors in Art, Music 
and Health/Physical Education. Each team consisted of four faculty members, with the 
exception of the Arts and Sciences - Teacher Education team with six, eqch having half 
time assigned to the program. All funding for the programs came from inside sources.. 
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^Institutionalized Program: Spring, 1974 



In the Spring, 1974 all students taking^their first education course were plap^djcLf \ 
program which was a revised version of the Fall, t973 model. Three hundred eighty seven ^ 
students were involved in tfie program. They were separated into five teams as follows: 
EED 47; EED/ECE - 77; EED/SPE 73; A&S/TE - 113; and all-level - 77. Each of the 
three EED teams consisted of three faculty members with h^lf-time assignments while 
each of the other two teams had four faculty members with halftime assignments. 
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PROGRAM SUMMARY 

In reality, there are several "CBTE Programs'' operating concurrently. Each program 
made significant changes based on the findings of its predecessor and the conditions that 
existed When the program was initiated. Consequently, the identified programs is similar 
yet very different. Additionally, the programs and activities for preparing elementary school 
teachers, secondary school teachers, and alMevel teachers are different in many aspects, 

The two institutionaliz9tion activities encompass three different designs or possibly 
six, since differences exist between the three EED teams. .'^ 

/ " ■ . ^: . 

30VERNANCE , 

A set of conditions involving governance and/or^manag6ment relate to the St^te 
Education Agency. Each institution with a teacher preparation program was directed to 
operatlonalize a Teacher Center by the beginning of the 1973*74 academic year. The 
Center is advisory, but must review all program changes prior to their submission to the Agency. 
Membershipin the. Center iricludes representation from tfie university, the public schools^and 
the teaching profession. This body replaced another body called the Councif oivjeacher 
Education that had a similar function, but whose membership did not specifically include the 
profession. 

Due to conditiohs/in and outside the College of Education, the faculty decided the 
Cblleges' Constitution should be revised. Many of the revisions were a response to the needs 
of our new and developing programs. The process of revising the constitution began in Fall, 
1973, arid was compleWd in April, 1974. The changes included recognition of the Teacher 
Center and the inblusiojn of the profession and student membership t)n some of the College's 
committees. 

CONCLUSION 

0] 

The opportunity to use the criteria statements came at a time when programs and 
governance were in/transition. Thus, the issue o^ how to apply the criteria statements had to 
be resolved pursuant to tvvo questions. To what program or programs should the criteria 
statements be applied? And, what person or persons should apply the criteria statements? 
These questions were resolved with the assumf>tion: "The c|riteria statements can be used to 
identify areas ofyStrength and areas where additional effort fi^ed to be applied." Thus, it was 
decided to apply the statements generally to all program activities collectively. This allowed 
the process to be used when making judgements about specif ied areas In all programs, thereby 
, facilitating decisions concerning their value and their continued use. This also allowed for 
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the tdentification of areas where additional attentlpn was needed: It was decided that the 
person directiy responsible and accountable for all the programs should apply the criteria 
statements. In our particular case, this was the Associate Dean with responsibility for the 
'undergraduate teacher education prograrhs. 

The process was based on the assumption that ''observable data should exist for each 
criterion statement as a prerequisite to quality considerations/' Thus, the process included 
attempts to locate observable data for each of the criteria statements. This process is best 

illustrated by describing the activities associated with selected statements. 

• • ■. 

iLLLteTRATIOIM NUMBER I - ' ^ . 

.Statement 

Competency statements are specified and revised based upon an analysis of job 
definition and theoretical formulation of professional responsibilities. 

Process 

After some thought about the statement it was decided the criteria could be 
satisfied by evaluating the following indicators: 

. 1. Existence of a set of assumptions - ^ 

2. Existence of a product model v ^ 

3. Data in-put from the field 

4. An indexing of competency statements to the assumptions; the product - 
model; anc)/or the data in-put from the fie/d '^"^^ 

Three similar sets oj assumjstions about the program were located. Neither set had been 
officially approved. What seemed needed to completely satisfy this indicator is adoption of 
a set of assumptions by the College. 

A product hfiodel for the pilot programs was located; however, there were none for the 
institutionalized program. This is a case where applying the criteria to one ar&a of the program 
produced ^positive response and when applying to another, a negative response. We have 
neglected having th& pilot product model or its replacement formally accepted and approved 
by the larger group of faculty. ^ 

There was evidence of in-put from the field for the pilot programs and the secondary 
education program. Jhe evidence was-in the form of minutes of meetings, reports, and lists 
of revised competencies that resulted from thesQ meetings. This indicator for meeting the 
criteria was partly satisfied, but needs additional work in some of the program areas. 

ISIo evidence was found in any area of indexing of competency statements to the 
assumptibns^ti^e product model; and/or the data in-put from the field, x 

€oocUjsion 

Th^mdicators that were selected to measure the program in the area identified by the 
criteria statement^lu^ed progress had been made. However, there are obvious areas in which 
additional effort needs^&t)e-appiied. > 

■ \ \ 
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ILLUSTRATION NUMBER 2 



Statement 

Instructional specifications are reviewed and revisect based on learner feedback data. 

Process 

The indicators selected for use were as follows: 

1. Evidence of a learner feed-back system 

2. Evidence of change in the instructional specifications based on the feed-back 

Students were provided with several opportunities to react to the program. These 
included: module evaluation forms to be completed when the module is exited; cards to be 
compiled on the quality of material used in the Learning Resource Center; and questionnaires, 
administered at the end of the semester^ which sought reaction to the total semester's 
experience. Although a number of feisd-back opportunities were identified, there does not 
seem to be a system of feed-back operating, at Ieast4n^a formalized procedure. 

As the operation of the pilot programs were review^'and compared with the in- 
stitutionalized program, differences were identified. Some of these changes and improvements 
can be traced to student feed-back. 

*. ■ ^ 

Conclusion 

The program conceptualization and design was sensitive to learner feelings. This 
is apparent due to the number of opportunities J^rners have to express their feelings and 
opinions about the program. Th0niajor problenfic6Qt|red lack of order and system in the 
overall process. There is much randomness for effectiVe^and efficient use of feed-back. 

ANALYSIS / 

The preceeding descriptions are illustrative of the procedures applied to each criterion 
statement. In each instance, indicatdrs^h^were observable and measurable were identified 
and used. (When using the criteria statehrien^ktthis way, it is critical that indicators be 
identified for each statement) The data obtainedB^sing the indicators were then reviewed 
and evaluated. The process used was similar to a needs assessment and provided valuable 
information about the program^. The remaining step is to compare the findings with the 
perceptions of the program developers and implementors; and, to make the changes which 
are viewed a$ necessary to move us more rapidly, effectively dnd efficiently toward our^oal 
of institutionalization. 
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DATA UTILIZED IN APPLYING THE CONSORTIUM 

CRITERIA TO THE TOLEDO CBTE PROGRAMS 

'■ , ^ 

Stuart Clohenrtlniversity of Toledo 

' ■ » • , 

The initial request for me to respond to the Consortium Criteria document came 
from Dean Dickson. This was a natural assignment for a variety of reas^ir^rH^e served 
in the Toledo CBTE programs in st^ch roles as: instructor on an interdisciplmary Vjementary 
team, insdructional designer and revisor of modules, satellite school facilitator^^nd supervisor 
of CBTE students. More important perhaps, is my role as chairman of the committee on 
assessment and revision (A/R) which has among its responsibilities: (l)monitoring and 
modifying the computer-based information management system, (2) demQDihg and 
monrtoring on-going formative evaluation, and (3)^esigning and imptementmgsprogrammatic 
research. To help accomplish these'tasks I have been given some released time. I also 
--s^rve on the College Instructional Improvement Committee (CMC) whicli is the policy makin; 
"^dy for th&CBTE programs (se^ organizational chart appended). In addition, I chair 
the Department of Educatipnal Psychology which has been intergrally involved in both 



— Upon receipt of the Dean^s request, T took the consortium documents tQ the weekly 
meeting of th^ A/R committee. Unfortunately, A/R has discovered that their work has 
expanded well beyond the time available to complete it. Thus, I was not welcomed with 
a ticker-type parade at tiie prospect of an additional task. Out of necessity the committee \ 
has acquired a divisiprfof labor. Individuals are often entrusted with sole responsibility 
for tasks with th^^ipulation that a final report be communicated to the corpmittee for 
dbeussion am^possible modification. With committee approval, I wrote the repprt in 
responding^ the consortium criteria. 

After reading the original 33 criteria and the explanations for each, I gathered the 
minutes Itom the CMC meetings, the reports from the A/R meetings, copies of modules 
from both elementary and secondary programs, the formative evaluation report which 
had been completed for the secondary program, and even a copy of the original Toledo 
Model. In addition, I examined the analysis of the results of the CBTE program opinionaire 
administered to elementary students and secondary students. Armed with this data and 
my own biases i commenced to respond to each criterion in order of listing. 

At the time I began the A/R committee had just completed a classification of all 
objectives using the following categories: BIbpm's taxonomy, Gagne's hierarchy, Mager's 
criteria for a well stated olijecttve, the nature of the response mode (selected, constructed, 
or field-performance) and the existence of both pre-tests and post-tests. This information ^ 
provided an analytical scheme by which to examine the current program and helped in 
responding to questions regarding competency specifications instruction, and assessment. 

During tfiis past year a number of opinionaires and questionnaires were administered 
^ to CBTE students, faculty and cooperating teachers. At the time of the response to the 
33 criteria the data from one opinionaire was available. 

The 32 item opinionaire Was developed by the team council and contained items 
of concern expressed by both students an^d faculty. The opinionaire was administered 
to 79 secondary students and 190 elementary students representing each course block 
in the pre-seh/ice professional sequence prior to student teaching (the opinionaire and the 
results are appended). The frequency of response to a five item Likert scale from strongly 
agree to strongly disagree wer^ tabulated collectively from the entire program and separately 
for each item for each of the six blocks. The results were also examined using a step- wise 
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multiple discriminate analysis. The latter analysis indicated that 16 items exceeded F 
values beyond .01 level. For the most part, items produced differential responses by 
blocks. The three questions which ^roduceff^the greatest differences across teams were 
in order: "class time scheduled for advisor meetingsjs about right," "the pace of this 
class is too fast," and "we'redoing too much work for 8 hours credit." Analysis of the 
overall responses produced interesting findings. For example, 61% of all students agreed 
or strongly agreed that "all things considered this class is pretty good" compared with 
19% who disagreed or strongly disagreed with that statement. For the item "most of 
the things we do for this class seem relevant for teaching kids in schools," 59% strongly 
agreed or agreed while 21% strongly disagreed or disagreed. The opinionaire helped to 
confirm expectations but also produced surprises. For example, results revealed that 
students disliked using the testing center for pre tests and post-tests. The results of this 
opinionaire were interpreted cautiously until it can be readministered regularly and 
definitive trends identified. Nevertheless, preliminary findings did provide information 
in responding to criteria concerning instruction, assessment,^and management. 

While the evaluation report of any one person is always subject to thfe Idiosyncrasies 
of that individual's perceptions, the only data I can suggest that corrobc^rates those 
perceptions is the fact that the results of the report submitted at the+ipuston conference 
were viewed by the A/R committee and members of the CMC. So far, no one has challenged 
the statements Coiitained therein. Like other CBTE efforts the Toledo program has its 
strengths and weaknes^^. The use of the^onsortium criteria has helped to highlight 
•both, ^ ^ • 
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THE INSTRUMENT 
(AMPLIFIED FORMAT) 



AMPLIFIED FOftMAT 



Competency Specifications 



1.0 Competencies are based on an analysis the professional role(s) and/or a theoretical 
formulation of professional responsibJKities. ' 

Indicators: 1.1 Rationale for program model and competencies is written 




1,5 



^ncrete and definitive 



not written 



ssumptions about learner's pro^sionaj role, program constraints, 
and learning'and instructional prTfrcipter^xpKiq^^^^ 



yes 



no 



Each cornpetency in prooram can be logically linked to program 
mptfef 



all 



100% 



; competencies comp. 



50% 
comp. 



no 

comp. 



1.4 ^Pfdgram personnel who designed program can describe rational 
and^in^^^petencies to model. 



alt personnel only small core of developers 

Entire program conceptualized as an integrated whole 



total program 
conceptualised 
then specific 
parts developed 



1.6 



specific parts . 
designed; overlap 
. and gaps formed 
by analysis, then 
Imked together 



specific parts 
designed 



1 Each criterion has an indicator added to facilitate the study of indicators unique to specific 
programs. Users are encouraged to add as many as are appropriate to the situation. 
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Competency statements describe outcomes expected from the performance of pro- 
fession related functions, or those knowledges, skills, and attitudes thought to be 
essential to the performance of those functions. 

Indicators; 2:1 Sub competencies and objectives are logically linked to those 
competencies expected for program completion. 



J always usu^ly never 

clearly ^ related related 

related 

2.2 Instructional objectives are sequenced from entry-level behaviors 
to exit criteria. 



2.3 



sequence related tc 
a logical rationale 



sequence broad, 
determined by 
collefije 



no sequence 



Terminal competencies emphasize performance and/or consequence 
objectives, not cognitive objectives. 



2A 



all are con- 
sequence and/or 
g[0i:formance and 
affective com- 
petencies 



most are con- 
sequence, per- 
formance, or 
affective com- 
petencies; a 
very few cognitive 



all cognitive 



Competency 
Indicators: 3/l 



st^^Qi^ents facilitate criterion-referenced assessment. 
Competency statements are clear and concise;. 




3,2 



all competency state- 
ments are clear to all 
students 



most conipetency 
statements ar^/clear 
to most students 



none 

are 

clear 



Statements include criteria levels arid behaviors which meet 
acceptable standards. 



all 



Criteria are based on available evidence v^hich is related to 
, effective performance of teachers \ 



all 



lone 



3.4 Competency statements describe: 

B. Settings or conditions 
for assessment 



all 

statements 



/ \ none- 



b. Qontent of performance 



all 

statements 



^one 



c. Level of performance ^ 
for acceptable practice 



all 

statements 



none 



3.5 



Competencies are treated as tentative predictors of.professior^^> effectiveness, and are 
subjected to continual validation protedures. K . 

Indicators: 4.1 Program includes research component to validate competencies 



4.2 



Personnel and 
resources are 
specifically 
assigned to 
this component 



Planned 
vaHdation 
effort is 
evident 



Some 
validation 
testing is 
done 



No planned 
vaHdation 
effort is 
evident 

7 



Competency statements are continually analyzed and rei^ised 



Statements are 
systematical ly 
reviewed for pos- 
sible deletioh 
or revision for ■ 
each training cyql^^^^^^ 



Some competencies ^ 
are revised ordeloiSd 
for each training 
cycle 



Competencies are 
treated as permanent 
objectives 
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^.0 Competencies are specified anc(^made public prior to instruction. <^ ' <^ 

lndicators:\^ 5.1 ^ Required competencies and options are known to learners as 
. « N they enter program. 



'.V 



^ Writtien statement Written requirements Students can not 

ofxfam'petencies v ^ are available to student describe the program, 

and diagnostic prior to each prdgram its competencies, 

procedures are , part. ' and their options, 

provided student as 
he enters program. ^ 

5.2 Allv required competencies are spbcif^d prior to initial instruction 



All specified. 
*and published 



most 




competencies written 
^as program implemented 



5.3 Indicators of competence vary amon§ individuals and from 
setting to setting. 



Flexible indicators 
as appropriate 



Rigid indicators 
required of alF 



5.4 



6.0 Learners corhpleting the CBE program Qlemonstrate^a wide range of cbmp^ency 
pro^ilfe;x. . , ' ' : 

* indicators: 6.1 Both required and optional competencies are included^ the 



I 



program. 



"many o^tioh5^pen"to students 



no options 
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as 



' J 



/ 



&.2 ^n4iyidual.le^rnerVieeds dictate program emphase^. 



always 



general!^ 



6.3 Required competencies and options are madejcnown to students 
in advance. ' ' ' - 




always gi^nerally 
Program options are not closed. 


never 


yes 


'^no 


«^tudents may choose program options. 




> '■ F ^ ^ 





yes 



no 



6.6 ' Learti^ cognitive styles, teaching setting, area of instruction aid 
1n determining program options. 



yes 



no 



6.7 



Instruction 

7.0 Tllie instructional program is derived from and linked to specified competencies. 

Indicators: . 7.1 Competencies determine the learning outcomes to be acquired. 



All learning outcomes 
(knowledge, skills, etc.) 
of the instructional program 
, are derived and linked to 
specified competencies.^ 



Activities ^re not 
related to specified 
competencies* 



7.2 Activities provided for the student to use in acquiring the competencies 
are determined by the nature of the dompetency: (i.e., One does 
not learn problem solving skills from expository tda^hin^). 



7.3 



7.4^ 



Activities are derived from 
and linked to the com- 
petencies to be acquired. 



Thecela^onships 
between activities 
and the competency 
being acquired are 
not evident. 



The elements in evaluation instrumentSiare directly related to 
specified competencies. 



Each element of 
student^evaluation 
instruments is directly 
tracable to a specified 
competency 



There appear to be no 
relationships between 
the itemsjn student 
evaluatioa instruments 
and specified 
competencies 



Instruction which supports* competency development is organized intg^units of manageable' 
size. ■ ' ' . ^ 

■ ■ , " *» .. 

Indicatbrs: S.I . The size of the instructional unit is dependent upon program variables. 



The size of the 
instructional unit is 
related logically t% 
appropriate program 
variables. 



The size of the instruc- 
tional unit is not 
logically established. 
The size varies widely. 



8,2 Instructional units.are organized and partitioned to provide data 
and feedback on learner's stage of development. 



At the end of each instructional 
unit the learper is given feed- 
back on progress. 



The unit size is not 
related to the student's 
feedback needs. 



8.3 



Learner's experience with instructipnal units is used to 
determine suitability of unit size. 



Student's feedback 
concerning the suit- 
ability of units (by 
length, complexity, 
amount of content, 
etc.) is used tare- 
vise units. 

8.4 ^ 



Mo attempt is 
- made to obtain 
' knowledge 
of student's ex- 
perience in using 
units. 



Instruction is organized and implemented so as to accommodate learner styje, 
sequence preference, pacing and perceived needs. 

Indicators: 9.1 Instruction provides alternative learning activities. 



Instructional units pro- 
vide suggested alternate 
learning activities 
which accommodate the 
students' learning style. 



No provision is made ^ 
in instructional units 
for individual students' 
learning styles 



9,2 Program sequence includes a wide.range of options. 



Program sequence options are Program sequence 

known by learner. options are neither 

known or avairable 
to learner. 



^.3 Instruction is paced to the learner. 



. Learners proceed Some differentiation Learners all 

at varying paces is made in learner - proceed at the 

through each segment pacing but determine ,at the sarpe pace 

of the program. ed primarily by through the 

learner circum- program. 

stances rather 

than program design. 




0 



\ 



9.4 



Instruction provides for learner perceived needs. 



1 
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Instructional units * * Instructional options 

include "learner for achieving competence^ 

select" options for not available to 

instruction. ^ program. 

9.5 The learner is given opportunities to assess effectiveness of his preferred 
learriing styles. 



There are opportunities Littls br no^attention 

for the student to is given to the relative 

closely examine with effectiveness of particular 

technical anci pro- learning styles as they 

^, . fe^ional assistance are applied by particular 

the learning styles ' .individuals in reaching 

preferred. their objectives. 

9.6 Conferences are held with learners at prescribed injtervals. 



Know schedule of , No conferences 

confeVenqes combined held, 
with open system where 
conference really held 
vvjien needed. 



9.7 



10.0 Learner progress is determined by demoi;strated competence. o 

10.1 The student is knowledgable of the general nature of competencies 
and criteria used to determine the extent to which perform^ce 
^ approaches professional standards for* accept&ility: 



Student descrlfaes 
competencies and 
the-stdndbr^s for 
acceptability. ^ 



Student not abl.e * 
to describe com- 
petencies request 
of criteria that 
are acceptdble. 



7- 



%(l,2 Learner proj^ress records are adequately detailed in terms of 
the competencies to be acquired. 



10.6 



Learner progress records 
are adequately detailed, 
in teirms of the com- 
petencies, to be acquired^ 



Learner progress 
records not keptb 
oh file. 



10.3 Learner progress records are used to chart future programs' 
directions. * * 




10.4 



i rn e r prro gress records 

aKe frequently used tQ 
tiart program direction. 



Learner progress 
records are seldom 
if jfever used to chart 
prbgram direction. 



The demonstration of progress in acquiring the competency is 
the focus of attention in determining the extent to which the 
learner is experiencing success. 



Success is determined by 
extent of progress 
ih^cquiring the com^ 
petency. 



■ 



Success is determined 
by some other other 
criterion such as amount 
> of knowledge acquired, 
or number of activities 
completed. 



10.5 Th^ instruction management system makes provisions for students 
to be working at various points of development concurrently. 



Instruction |s modularized 
and organized to be carried 
out individually or in small 
groups by variable scheduling 
techniques. 



Instruction is based 
on the assumption 
that a()l students 
should acquire the same 
learnings at the sdme 
time. 
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1 1.6 The extent of learner's progress in demonstrating competencies is made kriovv?fi to 
him throughout the program. 

Indicators: 11.1 Learner progress records are ni|fntained and available. to alJ 
\ concerned (learner, instrijctors/counselors). 



11.2 



Learner progress records 
are sTccessible, adequately 
detailed, and open to 
himself, instructors', and 
counselors. 



Learner progress 
records are in- 
accessible, in- 
adequate, and/or 
closed to students. 



The instructional staff (instructors and counselors) and learner 
periodically review progress records in conference. 



Student progress 
conferences aKe 
held frequently. 



Student progress 
conferences are 
nort-existent. 



11.3 



The instructional management systern provides for the frequent 
and/or continuous qpdating of the student's progress records. 



Progress records updated 
on a continuing basis/ 



Progress records if 
available are only 
updated at infrequent 
(i.e., semester end) 
periods. 



1 1.4 The student is provided with opportunities to acquire skilHn 
analyzing arid evaluating his own profession af behavior. 



In addition to being 
prdvided with information 
about his progress, the 
student is helped to 
acquire skill in analyzing 
his own professional 
behavior 



Little or no at- 
tention is giv^n 
to the analysis of 
the student's progress, 
and none in helping 
the student acquire 
this skill himselfo 



11.5 
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12.0 Instructional specifications are reviewed and revised based on feedback data. 

Indicators: 12.1 Specifications for the instructional system are explicit and 

all concerned (students, instructors, counselors, instructional 
professional services personnel, etc.) are aware of these 

- ' specifications. 



A list of specifications 
for the instructional 
system is published. 



Neither specifica- 
tions nor policies' 
concerning the 
instructional system 
have been recorded 
much less made 
known to those 
involved. 



12.2 Proceclures have been established for having students assess 
the instructional system. 



12.3 



On a frequent periodic 
or continuing basis 
students are asked to 
react to the effective- 
ness of the procedures 
used in the instruc- 
tional system. 



A wide range of data is considered in the analysis of the in- 
structional system. (Student time, instructor time, in- 
structional resources, management needs, learner performance, 



No attempt is made 
to obtain students' 
reactions to the in^ 
structional prjor- 
cedures, / 




An extensive collection 
of data is used for the 
analysis of the instruc- 
tional system. 



No attempt is made 
to analyze the 
operation of the 
instructional system. 



12.^ Data obtained from the analysis of the instruction^isystem as 
provided by student feedback are used to revise the system. 



On a frequent periodic 
or continuing basis the 
instructional System is 
revised ixom data pro< 
vided by student feedback 



7G 



No systematic or regular 
attempt is made to revjse 
the instructional system. 
Changes are made primarily 
on demand from some con- 
dition or authority. 



Assessment ^ i - 

13.0 Competency measures are related vaTTdly to competeficy statements. 

Indicators: 13.1 A listing of performance indicators is included with each com- 
petency statement. 



'^uJtiple indicators Few competency No competency 

are presenf for all statements have "statemenfi 

competency state- ^ multiple have more than 

nr\ents indicators one indicator 

13.2 Indicators are logically.related to competency statements! ' 

all some' none 

competencies of them 

13.3 Measuring instrcmients are logically rejated to indicators. 



all some norte 

competencies of them 



13.4 



14.0 Competency measures are specific, realistic, and si^sitive ^o nuartce. 

Indicators: 14.1 Competency measures discriminate betw^n learners who 

demonstrate and those who do not demi^nstrate competency. 



All measures 
most of the time 



Most measures Undetermined 
most of the time 



14.2 Measures assess consistency of performance over time. 



Always 



Usually 



Seldom 




14.3 Reliability of instruments is known and high. 



Computed for Some Not known 

all instruments . instruments 

and high 

14.4 Procedures for measuring competency demonstration are 
specified so as to assume quality and consistency. 



Generally followed ^ x> Procedures not 

and knpwn by data ^ specified, known 

collegxors or followed. 

14.5 Data collection procedures require realistic time and resource 
expenditures by students and staff. ^ ^ 

. 1 . III \ 

Re^Kstic Unrealistic 

1^ " ^ ' y 



^1 



15.0 Competency measures discrimirtal&tjn the basis of standards set for competency 
demonstration. 

^ f Indip^tors: 15.1 Specific acceptable standards ar^ established prior to competency 

demonstration for all competencies. 



Standards are set 
and made public. 



Some standards Standards are depen- . 

are set in advance dent upon individual 
case, decided after 
competency demonstra- 
tion. 



15.2 Standards are based upon data. 



Logic, data or * 
research is used 
as bdsis for 
standards. 



Standards are 
present but 
primarily 
based upon 
judgment or on 
negotiation among 
developers.. 



Standards are un* 
known or dependent 
upon individual 
cases. 
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15.3 Competency measures provide data indicating the extent to 
which standards are met. 



For all For some / For no 

standards standards standards 

15.4 Standards are realistic expectations of professional developmental. 



. All standards Some standards Standards are not 

appropriate for are appropriate realistic for particular 

particular phase 2 ^phase 4 program to 

professional which they are applied, 

development. 

15.5 Standards are applied based on the demonstration context. 



15.6 



Standards may be 
negotiated prior 
to demonstration. 



Standards are Standards are^non- 

modified in in- resistant or rigidly 
dividual cases.after applied, 
competency demon* 
stration attempted. 



16.0 Data provided by competency measures are manageable and useful in decision ma|cing. 
Indicators: 16.1 Data are collected and stored in an easily retrievable form. 



Data on competency 
measures are col* 
lected and centrally 
stored. 



Some data are 
collected, storage 
not planned or 
centrally located. 



Not collected or 
not stored. 



16.2 ■ Data a/e repoi-ted at pre-i^pecififed decision points. 



Fleports ^re helpful 
to d^dsion makefrs 



Some reports afe 
made as a result 
of special neecjs. 



Klo reports are 
generated. 




< .' ' 
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16.3 Data are used in making progranimatic decisions. 



Data are generated 
as a basts for de- - 
cision making. 



Occasionally daja Mot used, 
used as a basis / 
for ^cision V, , / 
making. ^ 



16.4 Data collection and analysis procedures are'fe^sible in terr^ 
of time, personnel, and resources. 



/ 



/ 



Efficiently handled 
within resources. 



Collected but 
seldom used 
because pro- 
cedures are 
cumbersome. 



Burden is on 
prograrh, or 
not collected. 



16.5 Data are easy to interpret.. 



Format of data 
analysis is clear. 



Not easily 
interpretable. 



16.6 



7.0 Compet^n^ measures and standards are specified and made public prior to instruction. 
^ liidicatOi's: 17.1 Competency measures and standards are in a written form. 




For all competency Some are 
measures and available, 
standards. ^ ^ 



None are 
written. 



17.2 Competency measures and standards are specified in advance. 



yes ^ for some no 

17.3 Students can describe porjnpetency measures and standards. 



all known to tbl^m 




some known 



unkffown to 
students 
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17^4 Proce du^res for demonstr atbiff competenci4 ara khov^n to 
students and faculty^ 



Known to alL 



Known to some. Unknown to 
students. 



Governance and Management 



18.0 Policy statements are written to govern, in broad outline, the intended structure, 
content, operation and resource base of the program. 

Indicators: 18.1 A formally recognized policy-makiog or governing body exists 
for the program. 



A governing body is No autjjority recognized 

recognized as having to which one may turn to 

responsibility and obtain knowledge pf - 

authority for making existing policies upon ^ 

policies for the which to base program 

program. operations. 

18.2 All institutions, agencies, organizations, and groups participating 
in the program are represented in policy decisions that affect ^ 
the program. 



18.3 



When policies are formed 
all persons or groups which 
may be affected by those 
policies are represented. 

Policy decisions are supported by arjd made aftL consi 
of data on program effectiveness shd resources re^re 



IMo poMcies or policies 
mai^e by one grpup. 



consideration 
red. 



Data are collected, and 
systematically stored, 
and considered in re- 
viewing, changing or 
creating policies. 



/No research base exists 
for policy decisions. / 
Policies are the r^suhr'of/. 
power relationships 
and personal opinion^. 



.18.4. An explicit statement of policies for management and governance 
of the program is available to all involved or concerned. 



18.5 



4 
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Such a statement of policies 
is in printed form/current 
and frequently referred to 
by persons involved in manage- 
ment or governance of the 
program. 



There appears to be no orderly 
statements of policies avail' 
able to persons involved in 
management or governance of 
the program. 



A'ssociated with the statemertt of policies for management and 
governance of the program is a li$t of th6 competencies ^ 
specified to be demonstrated for exit from the program. 



The expected outcomes of the 
program are not clearly 
available evert in general 
statements. 



Therj^exists a manual or 
han^dBook which presents 
statements of competencies 
specified to be demonstrated 
for exit accompanied by 
interpretativ^cirrative. 

Policies, organization, and managemen^procedures ar6 readily 
modified and regularly reviewed. 




Process known to all; 
review process regular. 



No kpown governance 
structure or a rigid, 
unmodifiable one. 



19.0 Management functions, responsibilities, procedures and mechanisms aroi^tenrly 
defined and made explicit. a 



Indicators: 19.1 



Management decisions, reflect stated^rograrv^ 
and poHc^ % ^ 



lilosophy 



^^When nf^anagement flec^qns are^ 
made, the decision is accompanied 
bj^a^tkmale which cites the ( 
program polidtes and/or assiump- 
tions upon which the decisions 
are majde. * 



When decisions /are made 
they are primarily forced 
by urgent coojditions and 
represi^t an arbitrary solution 
derive^ from political rather 
^ than r|]tional interactidri. 



— J 




19.2 



The p^hon or group with responsibility for decision-rnaking. 
has the authority and resources to implement the decision. 



No person or group is required . 

Igment a- management 
decfsi on umesTpfovi'ded with - ^' 
the authority Bndi-esources 
needed to fulfill the requirements 
of the decision. 



Frequently persons or 
groups'are asked to imple^ 
^ ment plans for which they 
have jieither the resources 
nor the authority. 



to m 
in 



i9.3 Program managepri^nt and gqvernance operations^are designed 
oqel the characterisjtics desirjed of schools and classroom 
graduates will teach. - 



WJ^teffprogfam 



The criteria established for the 
management and governance of the 
teacher ^education program repre- 
sents the kind of mahagenlent and 
governance progrferh which would 
be (desirable for the schrdols in 
which the graduates are likely 
to teach. 



The criteria used for 
assessing the manage- 
ment and governance of 
the teacher education prog^ani 
di>fer frpm those thought • 
suitable for the schools ^ 
ifl whicti the graduates > ' , ^' 
^re likely to teach. 



19.4. 



Jol? d^finitiqiis, staff selection, and job assignment respond 
sibilities carried out by the same management-governance 
teams-^ho are entrusted with other management governance 
functions. 



The' preparation of jot) des- 
criptions, the selection ' 
of sta'^ and the assignment 
of persohftel^ tasks is 
a function of iSie manage- 
ment-governance team. 

t^OFmaJly recognized procedures and mechanisms eyist for 
, arriving at the various levels of program management decisions. 



Various indivfduals in 
management are entrusted 
vyith various management^ 
functions. There is little 
or no attempt ,to co- I 
ordirrate. 



• Procedures for program rn^nage^ 
rpent decisions and made public, 
us,ed Consistently, and 
.acceptable to all involved. 



Procedures for program manage- 
ment ijecisions are lip- 
consistently followeU 
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19.6 



Total Program \ , 

20.0 Program staff attempt to model the attitudes and behaviors desired^of student^ in 
thB program. - ^ 

^. * ■ ■ / . 

Indicators: 20.1 Faculty and staff meet regularly to work as teams. 

' ■ . ' 1 ^ _^ ^ V 

Always Sometimes • Never 

^, 20.2 Staff treats students wjjth^the respect and concern fpr support 
: which is of the same high quality expected of graduates with 

^ ' ' 0 their relation tp school pupils. ^ v 



■ : 5 ^-p: — K TT 

Always * Sometirdes Never 



\ ' / 20.3 Staff members ;&penly share differences of philosophy and 
, « social positions so that students see the appropriateness 
,^ and strength in diversity. - 



Always Sometime^ . Never 

20,4 • Instructional staff use the CBE pcrntiples in their ovvn te^hing. 



' Y€s ^ , No 



21.0 Provisiorts are made.for staff orientation, assessment, improvement, and Reward. 
Indicators* 21 .1 ' Personnel training programs are competency-based. ' 



Improvjement of Isdtated No organized 

program personnel^ activities. training program, 

is^thrpugh a CBE 

designed system. . / 
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21.^ Evaluation profiles are kept oh all staff and made availab|er 
to them. ' ^ 



Yes " - ^ ) / • No 

21.3 Faculty rewardf structure consistent with CBE role descriptipjis 
requirements and developement. 



Yes ' No 

21.4, Staff development ac^tivities are recognized as important as 
teaching, research, and publication. 



Yes - (Mo 
21.5 - > . , ^ ^ 



Research and dissem^tion activities are an integral part of the total instructionaf 
system. ^ 

Indicator^: 22.1 A research strategy for validating arid revising the proflram is 
^operational. " 



Written procedures. Some efforts to . Not being 
. hypotheses,, date; - stuidy results of done. 

systematically applied, "^^program. \ . 

2?. 2 Reports of completed studies are used in revising program. 



/'Numerous vyritten Data or unwritten No reports. 

' j^ports available, ; reports available, 
used. ; * 

22.3 Research managfement system is operati^al. 



Yes, comprehensive, Sibme processed, ' Not 
workable, working. /not systematic . operational. 



22.4\ 



Procedure for sharing results with other prograims and for 
obtaining their reports are operational. 



, : , 2 

Regularly shares with Haphazard sharing 

\at least two program^, of results wrth 

some sharing with other programs, 
len others. 



No relationsh^ 
other than casual 
ones. 



22.5 Staff can describe the research strategy, on-going studies, and 
conclusions of previous efforts. 



All^taff 



Some 



Onlyfor studies 
he is engaged in. 



22.6 



.0 Institutional flexibility & supicieht for all aspects of the program. 



Indicators: 23:1 



Re$ouroe allocation is based on student outcomes rather than 
course oompetencies. 



Resources allocation 
determined by objectives 
completed by students. 



Resources allocated 
by course enrolln[^ents. 



23.2 Additional resources (personnel,' materials^ facilities, funds) 



are provided for program develdjpment. 



30^0 or more 
increase for 
prografn design. 



15% increase 
in resoi^rces' 
(personnel and 
dollars). 



None 



23.3 Resources ar& contributed by all consortium members (school 
districts, colleges, professions) to colldborative^effort beyond 
individual ins^itujtional needs. ' ^ 

All partners contribute At least one institution No additional 
fund^and^personnel to provides additional funds provided, 
build consortium. funds. 
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23.4 Course, grading, and program revision procedures support the 
tentativeness necessary to compliment the program. 



Changes readily 
accepted on 
experimental 
basis. 



i Involved proce- 
dures and numerous 
authorizations by 
committees on ad- 
ministrators 
necessary for 
changes. 



No changes 
possible. 



23.5 



The program is planned and operated as a totally unified, integrated system. 
Indicators: 24.1 The program. was planned as ajtotally integrated system. 



Total program 
.designed prior 
to ihdependent 
parts. 



Courses compiled 
into a program. 



24.2 The program is operated as a system. 



Decisions reflect 
consideration of 
the total system. 



24.3 Management is by objectives. 



Independent 
parts grouped 
together end 
called a program. 



Many 
isolated 
independent 
decisions. 



Yes 



Somewhat 



No 



24.4 Evaluation system, provides pontinyal feedback to assess 
.objectives achi.evement for various sub-systems. 



Data available 
and used. Program 
revised. 



D^ta occasionially. None 
used. operational. 
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24.5 When making decisions on one phase of the program, impact 
on other sub-systems is calculated and considered. 




. J, Arways 



Sometimes 



Never 



24.6 Th6 sub-systems are continually being mo|dified. 

Yes Somewhat No 

24.7 Harmony in principles among various sub-systems is apparent. 



Internal 
consistency 
easily apparent. 



Consistency can 
be generally 
identified. 



No consistency, 
or not 
copsidered. 



24.8 The pr|ogram is continuafty evaluated against the actual pro^ 
fessPorial needs, and refined based on feedback. 



24.9 



Forma review 
structure / 
operational; 
changes continually 
being considered. 



Program not 
amenable to 
modification. 



erJc 
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